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HARMONY. 

According to Webster, harmony means “agreement in 
relation.” But harmony is deeper and more essential than 
agreement. 
up agreement, but never a superficial, forced or patched-up 
harmony. Harmony must be the real, genuine article in 
order to be of actual value to the manufacturing plant. 

In this respect, at least, a business organization can be 
Harmony is one important thing 


We may have a superficial, forced or patched- 


compared to an army. 
that helps to measure the quantity of suecess of either an 
army or a business organization. Every branch or depart- 
ment of any business must be in perfect harmony with 
every other branch or department in order to get all the 
success there is to be had. The management should bear 
this fact in mind and exert every possible effort to attain 
such a desirable condition. 

The dominant idea should be to keep before all em- 
ployees, from the highest to the lowest, the paramount faet 
that the welfare of the firm is the important thing for all 
to bear in mind. There are, of course, firms who get along 
successfully for a time without having full harmony be- 
tween the various branches, but if this is allowed to eon- 
tinue, the success will be reduced even if it does not entirely 
wreck the business. 

A change of any kind, whether of manufacturing or 
selling, must be considered from every standpoint. While 
such a change may reduce to the minimum the costs in one 
department, it may at the same time be placing the maxi- 
mum of cost on another department, in which ease, per- 
haps, it should not be made. 
changes should be for the common good, and no one per- 
son in any business should be allowed to become so self- 
centered that he only considers his own position and bends 
all efforts to 


Except in unusual eases, all 


make his own work easy of accomplishment, 
while adding to the work of some other person. 

In opposition to this it might be said that the manager 
ean see if such things are happening and immediately check 
them, but in some cases it may not be quickly noticeable. 
Such methods will creep into the best of plants, and some- 
times talking about eliminating abuses is much easier than 
accomplishing the feat. 

The 


greatest temptation for any manager, when he sees an op- 


Harmony in this sense is in reality shop loyalty. 


portunity to make a change which seems to be for the bet- 
terment of the business, is to order that change on the sup- 
position that he alone is responsible if it does not work 
well. If, however, the change is carefully explained to his 
subordinates, what might otherwise have proven a failure 
By taking the department 
heads into his confidence he makes the intended change a 
concerted action, and if there is any shop loyalty it will 


is often made a big success. 


help to make the new method succeed. If these depart- 


ment heads have not had an opportunity to become par‘- 
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ners in this change by being taken into the manager’s con- 
fidence, it is only natural that they will be somewhat dubi- 
ous about its suecess, and also they will not have the same 
personal interest as an incentive for them to work hard to 
make it succeed as if they thought its suecess depended 
largely on their personal efforts. If they know of it be- 
fore it is tried they will feel that their cooperation will 
be appreciated and the vanity which it instills will induce 
them to put in some extra effort to make it go. 

In this respect a certain mill can be recalled where it 
was decided to make another article and add it to the reg- 
ular line manufactured. Every one familiar with this mill’s 
business said it would not succeed. The management, how- 
ever, called together all the traveling representatives (the 
company sold direct) and told them what was to be tried. 
They were told that it was directly up to them whether 
the new departure would be a success or not. If they 
would sell enough of the new product it would be a suc- 
cess, if not it must be a failure. It all depended on them. 
The salesmen started out with the feeling that it depended 
on them, and being loyal to the company, the efforts they 
made were so successful that more goods were sold than the 
mill could handle in that particular line. 

Two departments of any business that should get to 
working harmoniously are the two main ones, namely, the 
manufacturing and the selling departments. The manu- 
facturing department often think that whatever they can 
make should be sold, and the selling department think 
that whatever they can sell should be made. This is good 
logic, perhaps, but it is possible that a concern is not 
equipped to make all of the goods that ean be sold, or that 
they do not cover the territqry where there is a sale for 
the goods that the manufacturing department thinks it de- 
sirable to make. Therefore, these two departments must 
be in complete accord. 

However, the question of harmony between the separate 
departments that go to make up the manufacturing depart- 
ment should receive the greatest amount of attention from 
the readers of Corton. This part of the subject is of 
greater interest to them because separate parts or all of 
such departments are in their charge. The success or fail- 
ure of the business is largely if not almost entirely in the 
hands of the superintendent and his assistants. With an 
experienced superintendent, assisted by competent over- 
seers, there is bound to be success if they work in harmony 
with each other. In this sense harmony is synonymous 
with cooperation or team work. 

Perhaps the best illustration of harmonious action being 
of benefit is seen in a baseball league. If there is one 
team composed of nine individual stars, each one of whom 
is trying for an individual record, and another team of 
mediocre players who work together, somehow or other the 
mediocre team have the biggest percentage of winnings. 
The manager of the latter team has usually instilled into 
the minds of its players that the team’s welfare is para- 
mount, and that individual records do not count. 

It is surprising how much help one department head or 
overseer can give another if they are harmonious. To in- 
sure that they will work together some companies have 
evolved the following plan: On the first Friday in every 
month they have a meeting of the heads of all departments. 
Experience has shown that the best time for such meetings 
is in the evening, and where a club house or even a hotel 
is available, it is well to have the superintendent or some 
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officer of the company as host and all sit down to the 
evening meal together. This creates fellowship and allows 
plenty of time to concentrate on the matters in hand. These 
meetings, which will only cost the firm the price of the 
dinners, are worth ten times that amount in the good they 
do. If any foreman has some good idea that he has found 
applicable, he tells of it so that the others can also take 
advantage of it. Or if one of them thinks of some idea he 
mentions it so that a diseussion of it will bring out its ad- 
vantages or its disadvantages. 

It is believed by some that business and sociability 
should never be mixed, but in a number of instances it has 
worked well. It is strictly a business matter but should be 
conducted as informally as possible, and by meeting thus 
at dinner, time in getting together is saved and all are bet- 
ter able to meet at a convenient and stated hour. Eating to- 
gether also tends to a more intimate acquaintaneeship. The 
foremen get to know each other better, to know the super- 
intendent better and the firm get the benefit through the 
harmony it engenders. 

This harmony and shop loyalty may also be cultivated 
among the operatives by the application of some of the so- 
ealled welfare work plans. <A bowling alley with prizes 
offered for the rival clubs in the winter. A baseball trophy 
for summer. A moving pieture show, which the small ad- 
mittanee charge will easily keep supplied with new pictures. 
A rule establishing free admittance for children under a 
certain age. A thousand and one different things that may 
be done all tending to harmony, to shop loyalty, to co- 
operation and to success. 

The problem of finding a satisfactory market for the 
Arizona long-staple cotton of the Egyptian type has ap- 
parently been solved. The crop of 1913 in the Salt River 
Valley amounted to 2,100 bales and was grown from seed 
bred by the Department of Agriculture. 

Some difficulty in disposing of this cotton was antici- 
pated, for the reason that it is a new product, with which 
manufaeturers were not familiar. Nevertheless, informa- 
tion has recently been received that the 1,200 bales produced 
hy the Cotton Growers’ Association of Mesa, Ariz., have 
been shipped out, a part on direct sale and a part consigned 
to eastern brokers on a liberal advance. 

In order to open a wider market for this cotton, 50 bales 
were consigned in December to a broker in Liverpool. A 
few days after this cotton was landed 26 of these bales 
were sold at a price of 2314 cents, which netted the grow- 
ers, f. o. b. at their shipping point in the Salt River Valley, 
21% cents per pound. In the present condition of the long- 
staple market this price indicates that English spinners 
consider this cotton equal to the best grades produced in 
Ngypt. Several hundred bales have already been sold to 
American spinners at a price which makes this a very profit- 
able crop ror the irrigated lands of the southwest. 

As a result of the progress made in marketing the 1913 
-rop, the farmers of the Salt River Valley are now unani- 
mous in their determination to plant only the one variety 
and to keep out upland cotton, the presence of which would 
‘ause a speedy deterioration of the long-staple variety now 
being grown through hybridization and consequent deteriora- 
tion of the stock. 


Don’t be afraid to work; it is healthy physical and 


mental exercise. 
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LEGISLATION AND BUSINESS 


The Conclusion of the Address Before the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia 
at its Annual Convention. 





BY HON. JAMES A. EMERY, COUNSEL FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 


(Continued from last month.) 


Another form of social legislation of wide application 
and great interest is that relating to social insurance. w hich 
includes workmen’s compensation, sickness, old age aud ™n- 
employment insvrance. A few years ago we referred to sll 
such proposals as “Socialistic,” but the increasing complex- 
ity and changing form of our industrial structure, within 
which vast groups of men are working rapidly amid quickly 
moving, intricate machinery, operated by and transmitting 
highly dangerous forces, makes us realize its intrinsic dang- 
ers, which its directors must not only prevent by every pre- 
caution but for the direet consequence of which in work 
injuries, those who set these forces into motion and provide 
for their use must become responsible, and they, together 
with society, whose agents in production they are, must un- 
dertake to meet the economic consequence of inevitable work 
accidents. 

The relationship of the common law were well enough for 
the conditions to which it applied, but the conditions of 
employment change much more rapidly than the principles 
of liability. The percentage of injuries for which neither 
employer nor employee can be termed at fault, in the sense 
that they are due to the negligence of either, constantly 
increase in number, and for these, no one being liable, there 
is no provision for the worker or his dependent family in 
ease of his disability, except he become a public charge. 

On the other hand, an attempt to make the employer 
personally liable by imputing negligence through extreme 
employers’ liability statutes for conditions entirely beyond 
his control places an undue and unjust burden upon him. 
Workmen’s compensation undertakes to make partial pro- 
vision for every injured worker during the period of his 
disability, without unduly burdening the industry. Under 
the existing system, a few injured workers receive large 
sums, the great majority little or nothing. The employers 
are unjustly muleted in individual eases, and there is neces- 
sarily less inclination or ability to make any substantial 
provision in the great number of cases in which there is no 
legal liability. 

Naturally novel legislation, often fashioned under polit- 
ical pressure and without adequate information or study 
upon the part of the legislator, will result in injustice. 
These conditions will be largely averted where the employer, 
realizing the substantial necessity for the substitution of 
compensation for liability, takes his proper place as a pro- 
gressive leader of rational reform, and undertakes, in eo- 
operation with the legislator, to assist in the formation and 
enactment of a statute to give substantial relief to the 
injured worker without unduly burdening the industry. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that not every in- 
dustry ean translate a new charge into the cost of its 
product with equal facility. To carry a new charge to the 


consumer in the price of the produet is easiest for a monop- 
oly and becomes inereasingly difficult as you go down the 
scale to the sharpest forms of competition. Moreover, in 
the sale of every article, the manufacturer reaches a point 
in which the inerease in cost tends to discourage the con- 
sumption of the article. These intensely practical ques- 
tions must receive the careful consideration of the legislator, 
or, instead of conferring benefit, his proposals carry dam- 
age, and possibly destruction. It too frequently happens 
that those quickest to urge reforms are the least familiar 
with the subject of their activity. It is perhaps fortunate 
that in matters of legislation the sincere radical is not 
always intelligent, and the intelligent radical not always 
sincere. The one is anxious to immediately enact but 
experiences difficulty in formulating his enactment. The 
other is more anxious to exercise than to execute, and the 
collision between the two, one of whom wants to talk reform 
and the other to accomplish it, frequently results in that 
saving condition which is said to follow when an irresist- 
ible movement meets an immovable obstacle. 

At this point, even at the risk of repetition, I again 
urge upon you the importance of studying the various pro- 
posals such as those to which I have alluded, which under- 
take to use the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce for the purpose of obtaining control of condi- 
tions of production by declaring that commodities which 
are not produced under certain conditions as to hours, 
wages and other terms of labor, shall not be introduced 
into interstate commerce. As 90 per cent of all our manu- 
factured products are consumed outside the states of their 
production, such proposals, if valid and enforcible, would 
fix the conditions of production and deprive the maker of 
the commodity of his market. 

Surely it is certain that the interstate commerce power 
was never intended to make Congress a local governor for 
each state or a town council for every community. We 
know the power of regulating intercourse between the 
states was conferred upon the Federal government because 
during that critical period between the Revolution and the 
adoption of the Constitution, local jealousies and trade 
rivalries had caused the various Colonies to put such re- 
strictions upon intercourse with other Colonies that some 
of the nascent states, which had fought shoulder to shoulder 
during the Revolution, were on the verge of conflict with 
each other. Indeed, so bitter was the feeling that the Col- 
ony of Connecticut at one time forbade commercial inter- 
course with New York, and it was necessary, to preserve 
freedom of communication between the states and liberty 
of trade for all citizens, that some central authority should 
have the power to enforce the right of every citizen to 


trade freely with every state and to make uniform and ex- 
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clusive rules for such intercourse that no state might set 
up rules of its own. 

Under the proposals now pending in the House and 
Senate, and introduced by Mr. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, commodities produced in 
under conditions other than those fixed in 
the 


whole or 
the bill would be 
states unless produced as the bill dictated, and thus Con- 


part 
excluded from commerce between 
gress would become the master, not of intercourse but of 
production, and a Federal body at Washington could ex- 
ercise the police power with respect to the domestic matter 
of production, and every state would be deprived of local 
self-government to that extent. 

Such an attempt would confer a power never intended 
upon the central government, and becomes the more serious 
when we consider the forees which are undertaking sys- 
tematically to infliet their eeonomie views upon the nation 
through a highly organized minority movement, exerting a 
powerful politieal influence at Washington. 

We find in the American Federation of Labor some two 
millions of members, with 115 international organizations, 
40 state federations and 30,000 local unions, either under- 
taking, in state and national legislation, to secure the 
evaetment of their economic theories into law, regulating 
hours, wages and working conditions, or endeavoring by 
legislation to deprive the unorganized worker and the 
employer of the legal remedies which protect him from 
the eoereive and intimidatory tactics and methods of this 
powerful organization. With the right of men to organize 
for the betterment of hours, wages and working conditions 
by lawful means, no intelligent man can quarrel. The 
very right to do this presumes an equal right on the part 
of non-members of the combination to pursue their own 
way and work out their own economic salvation as their 
Our last census shows 35,000,000 
wage earners in this country. We find this body, to accept 
its own figures of 2,000,000 of men, endeavoring to secure 
the exclusive employment of its own members, and where 
that is refused, undertaking to destroy the patronage of 
the employer who refuses to subject himself to these condi- 
tions, and prevent the employee, who refuses to become a 
party to the combination, from obtaining employment until 


judgment recommends. 


he does. 
Not only have individuals suffered from these conditions, 


but whole communities have been damaged, isolated and 
desolated by the interruption of communication and inter- 
course with other communities in the effort of this eombina- 
tion to impose its will on its own or other employers. 

In this day of specialization, our municipalities, which 
have become the great centers of industry, depend for the 
raw materials sustaining continued production and for food 
stuffs and fuel, upon and other industrial 
communities, and the uninterrupted maintenance of com- 
munication is essential, not merely to the prosperity of such 
communities, but to satisfy their daily wants. Again and 
again we have seen such communities isolated by railroad 


agricultural 


strikes, or common earriers accepting terms they could ill 
afford, because the consequences of their refusal meant not 
a mere withdrawal -of the service of their employees but 
a determined and disorderly effort to prevent the employ- 
ment of others, and, unfortunately for our country, the 
very frequent failure on the part of the administrative offi- 
cials to enforee law and order and protect endangered per- 


sonal and property rights. 
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Such combinations have inspired not only industrial 
but political terrorism and will continue to do so until , 
the average citizen, and particularly the business man, meets 
organization by tounter-organization and arouses every 
community to the disastrous results which must follow 
from the continual surrender of the most fundamental 
rights to the demands of a highly organized and systemati- 
eally acting minority, chloroforming executive officials and 
terrifying legislators not only into the granting of special 
privileges for such combinations but their exemption from 
civil or eriminal liability. 

This combination which I describe is not merely under- 
taking to interrupt production in communities by strikes 
which endeavor to prevent production exeept under the 
terms demanded by the combination, but it has aimed the 
boyeott at every form of distribution. No man questions 
the right of a body of men to quit for the purpose of with- 
drawing their labor power in order that such loss or ineon- 
venience, if it cannot be replaced, should cause an em- 
ployer to accept the terms demanded by the combination. 
But this combination goes much further and is brought 
under the ban of the Sherman Act by the effort to prevent 
the sale of manufactured products in other states, or their 
distribution or re-sale, or the making of contracts for all 
of these purposes unless the manufacturer agrees to yj ro- 
duce under the terms demanded by the combination. This 
is accomplished through the boycott, by which the combi- 
nation, through agencies in many states and the cooperation 
of many local unions, threatens the manufacturer’s ecusto- 
mer with the withdrawal of patronage if he continues to 
deal with the manufacturer, and, in turn, threatens his cus- 
tomers with like attack if they, in turn, do not withdraw 
their custom or breach their existing contracts. 

A combination for this purpose has been both unlawful 
and criminal from the earliest days of the common law. 
Federal and State courts have alike condemned it, and 
it is the effort to destroy the effects of these decisions by 
new legislation which has caused so much controversy in 
the attempt to exempt unions from the Sherman Act or to 
alter the law with respect to injunctions. Thus, to either 
deprive the citizen of the only efficient remedy by which an 
equity court can protect the rights of employer and non- 
union workman against the intimidating and destructive 
tacties of the union combination, or else, by complete ex- 
emption from the general principles of law aimed at all 
combinations to secure relief from either civil or criminal 
liability and permit such organizations during a labor 
dispute to run wild, while every other combination under 
like cireumstances could be enjoined, sued in damages or 
punished by fine or imprisonment for the same acts. 

A measure having this purpose is the so-called Bartlett 
bill introduced by a distinguished Congressman from your 
state, which undertook to say that any combination of 
workmen for the purpose of improving their hours, wages 
or working conditions should be lawful, apparently without 
respect to the means which they employ to accomplish such 
a purpose. And, second, that no Federal court should 
issue an injunetion in a labor dispute except to protect 
property or property rights from irreparable injury. It 
is then provided that for the purpose of the act, the right 
to employ or be employed, or the good will of business. 
or the right to do business of any particular kind or at all. 
shall not be considered a property right. In every other 
controversy the same rights remained as they always have 
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been-—the most fundamental of property rights—but in a 
labor controversy they are to cease to be, and thus be 
deprived of the protection of an injunction. 

The Sherman Act has always measured labor combina- 
tions by the same principle which applied to every other 
combination under like cireumstances. It has always recog- 
nized their right to exist and to undertake to improve the 
hours, wages and working conditions of their members by 
every lawful act. It is only when they have undertaken 
to interfere with the freedom of trade or of the trader or 
worker fhat they have been enjoined or muleted in damages. 
While the government has brought numerous suits against 
business corporations and combinations and undertaken to 
dissolve them or imprison their officers, or confiscated their 
possessions, it is only in one or two rare instances that the 
government has undertaken to enforce the Sherman Act 
against labor organizations, and then only by the isolated 
act of local district attorneys, who have been promptly 
called off by the Department of Justice, so that, practically 
speaking, so far as the government is concerned, these 
labor combinations have enjoyed exemption from the en- 
forcement of the law, although there exist numerous in- 
stances of its plain violation by them. The constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor itself declares that one 
of the chief purposes of its existence is the prosecution of 
boycotts, a statement which its officers made in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and which made it by that 
admission an illegal combination. 

The Loewe ease, the Buck’s Stove & Range case, were 
each instances in which the gigantic machinery of the 
American Federation of Labor was set in motion for the 
purpose of ruining the business of two manufacturers who 
had refused to subject the operation of their factories to 
the will of this combination. Every effort was made to 
compel eustomers in every part of the country, through 
threats carried by personal emissaries, through committees 
of loeal and state labor organizations, not only to cease 
dealing with these manufacturers but to break any existing 
contracts with them. Yet in each instance the private citi- 
zen was compelled to pursue his own remedy without assist- 
ance from the government. In the famous McNamara case 
the record of the trial shows that the Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ International Union not only undertook to prevent the 
members of the National Erectors’ Association from obtain- 
ing contracts for erection by threatening their customers in 
many states, but they undertook to prevent the execution 
of the contracts by intimidating and assaulting the work- 
men in many cities, either by threatening to and actually 
blowing up the structures in course of erection or by de- 
stroying the structural material in transit on interstate rail- 
roads. Yet, in spite of this frightful record of crime and 
destruction and assault upon life, the government, pos- 
sessed of this awful record, has never made a movement 
to dissolve this criminal organization, which, under the 
direction of its chief officers, wandered through the domain 
of interstate commerce for five years carrying death and 
destruction in its most awful form. 

Now it is proposed by the legislation pending in the 
House, known as the Clayton Bill, that combinations doing 
the things I have here described shall neither be held nor 
construed to be combinations in restraint of trade, because 
they have not eapital stock and are not conducted for profit. 
The eapacity of a combination to prevent the operation of 
a railroad, to destroy structures in course of erection, to 
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sandbag customers into abandoning relations with the man- 
ufacturer, is demonstrated in the Debs case, in the Me- 
upon the possession of capital stock by the parties to the 
Namara case, and in the Loewe case, depends in no way 
conspiracy. It might as well be said that the Mafia were 
incapable of restraining trade between New York and New 
Jersey if it compelled Italians who did not pay it black- 
mail to abandon fheir trade relations between those states 
because the organization possessed no capital stock. 

Recently, in the city of New York, a great printing ex- 
position was to be opened at the Grand Central Palace. 
Those in charge of the exposition applied to and made con- 
tracts with various manufacturers of printing supplies for 
the sale of exhibition space and the installation of exhibits. 
A manufacturer of presses at Battle Creek bought space 
and delivered his machinery in New York for installation. 
It seems that several years ago this manufacturer had re- 
fused to make an exclusive agreement with the International 
Machinists’ Union for the sole employment of their mem- 
bers. So when the press of this company was presented 
at the exposition for installation, the Machinists’ Union 
refused to install it, and at their instance, the other labor 
organizations notified the exposition authorities that its 
installation by any other mechanics would be the signal 
for a strike in the exposition, which meant that it could 
not open on time and the exhibit of this printing company 
must be excluded from the exposition, or the exposition 
was damned, a failure. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were at risk in the suecess of the exposition, and under 
these conditions the Federal court in New York issued an 
injunetion preventing the calling of a general strike for 
the purpose of preventing the installation of this machine 
and the ruin of the exposition. This is a striking example 
of an unlawful strike in which men combined to use their 
labor power for the purpose of working a malicious injury 
to another. 

No intelligent man can believe that since men cannot 
use their hands or tongues or property for the purpose of 
doing an unlawful injury to another, they should be able 
to withdraw the service of any of these for the purpose of 
accomplishing any of these things. It cannot be lawful for 
a body of men to strike to compel the employment of a 
criminal or a drunkard, or of an incompetent person, and 
we need nothing more, than a clear distinction between law- 
ful and unlawful strikes, for this goes to the very root of 
the vicious proposal embodied in the Anti-Trust Bill now 
pending in the House, that certain acts which are there 
enumerated and which by a strange coincidence usually 
accompany a labor dispute may never be enjoined. 

No act is so good in itself that it may not be a link in 
a conspiracy or a step in an unlawful purpose, for it is 
the motive or purpose of the actor which, makes the smallest 
and most commonplace acts of everyday life good or bad, 
lawful or unlawful, right or wrong. Our labor friends say 
men have been enjoined from walking on the public streets, 
from using the public roads, from persuading men to quit 
work. Daniel Webster caused a man to be hanged, in the 
famous White murder ease, because he was walking up and 
down a public street for the purpose of warning a fellow 
thief of the approach of the police, and the fellow thief 
killed an old man after committing a robbery. No man has 
ever been privileged to use a public street except on equal 
terms with every other person, and the moment he under- 
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It has always been unlawful for one man to pursuade an- 
other to break his contract with a third, and these princi- 
ples have always applied to every kind of a controversy 
since common law grew out of common sense, and no ob- 
jection is made to the application of these principles save 
in labor disputes. So, gentlemen, you observe that the 
principles at issue in this legislation are fundamental in 
their nature. They reach into the very roots of human 
right, they affect the most important of everyday relation- 
ships, they ean be violated only with grave danger, they 
ean be set aside in favér of one class only by utterly 
destroying the most American of all coneepts—equality 
before the law. 

In the very Clayton Bill to which I refer it is to be 
made unlawful for a business man to discriminate in prac- 
tice between consumers in various parts of the country. 
Hitherto we have thought every individual had the right 
to fix the price of his own goods unless he eut prices for 
the purpose of creating a monopoly or establishing a re- 
straint of trade. Now the mere act of price discrimination 
by an individual, irrespective of its effect, is to be made 
criminal. Hitherto that was true only when done by a 
combination. The very moment when the law is thus made 
more drastic in regard to the business man, it is proposed 
that in a labor dispute no.act of a labor combination shall 
be unlawful unless the act would be unlawful if done by one 
person. Thus you perceive that, for business men, what 
was hitherto unlawful for a combination is to be made un- 
lawful for an individual, while for working men only what 
is unlawful for an individual is to be unlawful for a ecombi- 
nation. It is polities and not logie that lie at the root of 
such discrimination, and they are equally manifested in the 
legislation of some twenty states, which make it lawful for 
a striking workman “to picket” in order to communicate 
to any other workman information respecting a strike or 
other conditions in the plant of which he is a prospective 
employee. On the other hand, in the same states, it is 
made unlawful for an employer to communicate to another 
employer any information which tends to or is intended 
to ;revent a workman from receiving employment or to 
give information with respect to his participation in a 
strike. Thus, you perceive, that the same legislators make 
it lawful and right for one workman to communicate in- 
formation to another workman respecting his employer’s 
record, while it is unlawful and wrong for the employer to 
communicate information to another employer respecting 
the employee’s record. 

In the recent so-called lobby investigation, it was con- 
sidered reprehensible for organized employers to take an 
interest in the election of Congressmen who voted for legis- 
lation which such employers believed to imperil the funda- 
mental principles of the government, or to oppose the very 
principles which organized labor is now undertaking to 
have enacted. And while there was no instance shown in 
which organized employers had ever contributed through 
any organization one dollar to the campaign fund of any 
Congressman or a Congressional committee, it was con- 
sidered highly reprehensible that many business men had 
individually contributed to the campaign fund of Mr. Lit- 
tlefield, when the whole power of the American Federation 
was turned against him in an endeavor to defeat him be- 
cause he had refused to support its demand for exemption 
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from the general principles of the law. The evidence taken 
disclosed that organized labor had pledged itself to defeat 
members of Congress who opposed its demands and to 
elect men from their own ranks to represent their interests 
and eonstantly to be practically their attorneys on the floor. 

The Federation of Labor spent $8,000 in one year and 
$8,500 in another year to defeat members of Congress. 
They boasted of making candidates crawl to their head- 
quarters with explanations and apologies for their adverse 
votes. They boasted the possession of 16 labor members 
of the House, a Senator and a Cabinet officer. They told 
of recommendations for the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Labor, which, by a curious coincidence, was always ac- 
cepted by the appointing powers. They pointed with pride 
to the fact that the majority of the majority members of 
the House Committee on Labor were all union officials. 
Their legislative committee reported week after week and 
month after month their endeavors to pledge individual 
members of Congress to the support of their program, 
under threat of political opposition, but this was considered 
merely evidence of legitimate and proper activities. While 
the organized effort of business men to procure and dis- 
tribute information respecting pending legislation, to arouse 
manufacturers to the importance of opposing class legisla- 
tion and supporting members of Congress who were made 
the subject of attack by organized labor was considered 
suspicious and reprehensible. 

Such a double standard of judgment could be produced 
only by the systematic, determined activity of organized 
labor and the indifference and inactivity of business men. 
Human nature is not greatly changed since the great Vir- 
gil described the Roman Senator “who saw and approved 
the better course but followed the worse.” If public men 
are to reeeive continuous pressure, representations and 
threats from organized labor and to hear but infrequently 
from business men, if the one is insistent, determined and 
organized, the other careless, silent and indifferent, there 
can be but one result: One will be heard and heeded— 
the other unnoticed or assailed. 

Elbert Hubbard related not long since that he visited 
a famous asylum in one of the eastern states and expressed 
to the accompanying attendant his surprise at the great 
number of insane persons who wandered at large over the 
spacious grounds of the asylum. “You are a big man,” he 
said to the guard, “but what’s to prevent these people from 
organizing and seizing you and the institution?” “There 
is no danger,” said the guard, “they don’t know how to or- 
ganize—they are crazy.” 





The annual report of the chief of customs of the East 
Africa Protectorate shows that the trade in unbleached 
eotton textiles, which represents over 50 per cent of the 
total value of imports of cotton goods received at the port 
of Mombasa was distributed among the principal countries 
of origin as follows: 


Countries. 1911-12 1912-13 
United States .............+2++.-$ 614,284 $ 674,891 
India ....... adiinndecvibee sas aan: ly eee 332,311 
eee peslesid's dais apakes 63,906 211,165 
NS ee er ee ery fee 10,716 49,458 
United Kingdom .............6. 90,619 34,450 
All other countries .............. | 130,091 6,502 
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About 220 members and guests of the Southern Textile 
Association gathered at the Seashore Hotel at the Isle of 
Palms for the annual mid-summer convention of the asso- 
ciation. June 12th and 13th were the days officially set, 
but the majority came a day early and stayed a day late. 
As President Wallace expressed it, “they came down to get 
their annual bath whether they needed it or not.” 

The first session was called to order at 3:30 Friday aft- 
ernoon, and as Mayor Grace, of Charleston, who was to 
have delivered the address of weleome was unavoidably 
absent, this formality was dispensed with and the annual 
address was read by President T. B. Wallace, who said in 
part: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

It will no doubt be of interest to many of you to know 
that 100 years ago, or in 1814, the first cotton mill machin- 
ery in the South was landed by boat here in Charleston, 
having been shipped to this state from northern markets, 
and it was carried by wagons through the valleys of this 
state to Lineolnton, N. C., where Michael Schenk, who was 
known as the pioneer manufacturer of the South, installed 
an equipment of 72 spindles to demonstrate to others whom 
he wished to interest, the success of this industry. (I ean 
imagine some of you trying to manage a mill of 72 spindles.) 
It proved a success in every respect, hence Mr. Schenk, 
together with those whom he was able to interest in the mat- 
ter, established a “Laboratory” a few years later, which 
had an installation of 3,000 spindles. Mr. Schenk started 
operation on his building in the year 1813, completing same 
and installing his machinery in 1814 and began operation 
in 1815, therefore the years 1813, 14 and 15 form the triune 
—three birthdays in southern cotton manufacturing, which 
has beeome the greatest industry of the South. Eighteen 
fourteen is probably the century mark for the landing of 
the first textile machinery in the South, near where we 
are now holding our 1914 meeting. 

There is a question springing up in legislative halls 
each year, and it is one that should receive the fair con- 
sideration of every mill man who holds a position of au- 
thority, which I believe touches every man here that is 
actively engaged in manufacturing cotton goods, that is, 
the questio:: of child labor in cotton mills. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the entire agitation regarding child 
labor is based on imagination, or from second to fourth 
hand information, and not on actual observation and con- 
tact with the question they are trying to condemn. Some 
time since, your President was called before the Senate 
Committee of this state in Columbia, at which certain rep- 
resentatives of the Child Labor Bill got up and in making 
their plea made statements something like this: “God for- 
bid that a child of mine shall ever have its limbs deformed, 
its health impaired, and its mental capacity dwarfed by 
working twelve hours a day for a mere pittance.” One also 
made the statement that the mill owners wanted these chil- 
dren to work because they could get their services for a 
mere pittance. Gentlemen, this man may have been sincere 
in his belief and honest in his convictions, but the poor fel- 
low was just mis-informed and never took the trouble to 
investigate. Every one of you would, I am sure, prefer not 
to work children, and a lot of you will not unless it is 
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forced upon you by the ehild’s parents, while in most eases 


where children are worked, you have to employ the child to 
secure the family, as that family is more or less dependent 
upon the child for support, or where some widowed mother 
who has lost all means of support but that of her child, 
it is either give the child employment or turn them both 
out to be subjects of charity with no state appropriation 
for this cause. The mills are all willing and eneourage the 
children to attend school, but there are around every cotton 
mill quite a few families that do not exercise as good con- 
trol over their children as they should, and for this reason 
a good many do not work, neither do they attend school, 
but loaf around the streets and stores and form bad habits 
and in most cases are the ones put up as examples when 
the child labor question comes up. I consider it a question 
that the people who are to be affected by such a measure 
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should be allowed to decide, and not the people who are in 
position to allow their children to sleep until 8 A. M. and 
ride to and from school and who have no conception of real 
life in our mill vallages. 

Another thing which you are all no doubt familiar with, 
is what has already been done to bring the big machinery 
show of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association of Boston to the 
South, and we shall probably hear a further report on this 
subject from our standing committee when the proper time 
in the program arrives for its report to be read. We all 
want this exhibit to come South and [ believe that an op- 
portunity has arisen whereby every Superintendent belong- 
ing to this association ean render assistance toward that 
end. The Superintendents present have, no doubt, received 
a letter, as I have during the past few days, enclosing a 
post card and asking for each mill to fill in that post card 
agreeing to arrange for its superintendent and as many of 
its overseers as possible to attend this exhibition for at least 
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one day during its progress. I believe it will be well worth 
while if you have not already done so, to take this matter 
up with your mill management and explain to them just 
how important this Textile Exhibit is to the men behind 
the guns in the cotton manufacturing business. The assur- 
ance of our support, which we will furnish by signing these 
cards, will go a long way toward inducing the Textile Ex- 
hibitors’ Association to bring its show to the South. I hope 
those of you present who have not taken action on this 


matter already, will do so immediately on your return home. 


In my last address I brought up the question of coope- 
ration, and one of the best illustrations of the advantages 
of this in the business world is that of Andrew Carnegie, 
who, after attaining the heights of success, compares a 
business enterprise to a three-legged stool, which is sup- 
ported by three legs, “Capital,” “Business Ability,” and 
“Labor.” The leg called “Labor” is to us, one of the great- 


est problems before the textile manufacturers of the South 
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today. This is a question that we men of this association 
have to deal with directly, and it devolves largely upon us 
to handle the problem successfully. The next few years 
will probably see a great change in the relationship of 
employer and emplovee here in the South. In fact, we 
ean note the change taking place now. A greater spirit 
of cooperation than has heretofore existed between em- 
ployer and employee must and will come, but as to how this 
cooperation is to be brought about so as to obtain the best 
results for all parties concerned remains yet to be seen. 
Much has been written and said about welfare work, and 
there is no question but that this branch of work when 
properly carried on is doing much to bring about a closer 
relationship between employer and employee. To my mind 
the Southern Textile Association ean be the means of wield- 
ing a mighty influence for good along lines of establishing 
a better understanding between those who are interested 
in the great industry represented by this Association. 

The textile industry, as well as any other, might well be 
compared to a three-legged stool, which is being supported 
by the three legs of Capital, Business Ability, and Labor. 


Our industry would fall flat the moment any one of these 
was totally eliminated. One is as essential as the other. 
Without Capital, we could not purchase land and building 
material for the erection of our mills, or equip them with 
the costly machinery necessary for manufacture. Without 
Business Ability, our mills if built and equipped could not 
operate profitably. Without Labor, our Capital and Busi- 
ness Ability would remain unemployed, here we have the 
combination, the cooperation of Capital, Business Ability 
and Labor, each dependent upon the other, and like the 
stool, the textile industry cannot stand without each of the 
three legs working and holding up its part of the load. 
Capital unemployed soon diminishes and is of little service 
to man, likewise, Business Ability serves no useful purpose 
except where intelligently employed. Labor cannot secure 
employment unless business enterprises are developed re- 
quiring their services. Thus you see why there should be 
a spirit of cooperation between these classes of people, and 
it is just as impossible for Labor to get along without Capi- 
tal as it is for Capital to get along without Labor, and the 
earlier all parties see things in this light, the earlier there 
will be harmonious relations existing between all classes of 
people, and it is our duty to do what we can to bring about 
this understanding. 

I also wish to express to the association my personal 
views touching the By-Laws. I think they should be 
changed so as to inerease the dues of superintendents and 
traveling men to such an extent as to create a fund suffi- 
cient to pay our secretary a reasonable salary for his 
services, this amount of increase as well as salary to be 
decided upon by proper committees. My personal observa- 
tion sinee being president of this association has shown 
the duties that devolve upon the secretary are far more 
than I ever dreamed of, and to conduct this office as it 
should be requires considerable time from other duties, and 
I do not think it anything but just to give the secretary a 
reasonable compensation for his services. And further- 
more, as my personal opinion, I am in favor of extending 
to traveling men all privileges of the association except 
that of holding office, and think the By-Laws should be so 
changed. I also recommend that the incoming president 
be given full power to appoint the program and arrange- 
ment committees to act during his administration: 

In conclusion: One year ago this association conferred 
upon me the highest honor in its power to bestow. I was 
made President, which carries with it certain duties and 
responsibilities, all of which I have performed to the very 
best of my ability. I entered upon my term of office with 
a full determination to do my best for the upbuilding of 
the association. I not only encouraged new membership, 
but through official letters, and personal contact whenever 
possible, encouraged old members who had grown more or 
less cold, to renew their membership and attend the meet- 
ings, and I am glad to say that I do not consider my efforts 
in vain. I feel that our association is growing each year 
and will continue to grow under the direction and guidance 
of able men who from time to time will be placed in the 
position I will soon vaeate. This association is here to stay. 
I desire especially to thank Secretary A. B. Carter for the 
kindness and courtesies shown me during the past year and 
for the hearty cooperation he has shown in all things pro- 
moting the good of the association. To our committee of 
arrangements I also wish to express my appreciation con- 
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ccrning the way our conventions have been held and the 
spirit of cooperation with which they have worked in order 
to make the convention a success, and to every member 
who has tried in any way to improve the association | 
want to extend my thanks, and now as I will at the close 
of this convention turn over to my successor this high office 
and retire to the ranks, I beg to assure you of my gratitude 
for the high honor conferred upon me one year ago. The 
fact that you deemed me worthy of the high office of presi- 
dent is a mark of your confidence and esteem which will be 
a source of pleasure as long as life lasts. 

Then followed in their order on the program several 
interesting papers as follows: 

“Aims and Purposes of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion,” “by J. M. Davis, superintendent Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 

“Cotton Combing,” by P. A. Gwaltney, superintendent 
Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

“Manufacturing Goods for the African Trade,” by R. 
M. Odell, commercial agent, department of commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Management of a Fancy Weave Room,” by L. O. Bun- 
ton, overseer of weaving, Wylie Mill, Chester, S. C. 

Cotton Manufacturing Methods in Japan,” by W. A. 
Graham Clark, commercial agent, department of commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

A number of these papers appear elsewhere in this 
issue. As a whole these papers were exceptionally fine and 
each speaker in turn found an audience thoroughly inter- 
ested and attentive. After this session the balance of the 
day and night were devoted to social pleasures. 

The second session was set for 9:30 Saturday morning, 
but long before that time many interested mill men were 
present taking another look at the very interesting col- 
leetion of cloth samples exhibited by Commercial Agent 
Odell, who was also on hand with explanations, many times 
quite as interesting as the samples. 

The first item on the program for this session was the 
adoption of a number of resolutions, the most important of 
which was as follows: 

Whereas, the members of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion have heard with deep interest the addresses of Com- 
mercial Agents, Ralph M. Odell, and W. A. Graham Clark, 
and have examined the large collection of samples of cot- 
ton goods on exhibition, and, whereas, this convention ap- 
preciates the great value of the work which the Department 
of Commerce is doing to assist American cotton manufac- 
turers in extending their export trade by supplying valuable 
information and interesting samples for study, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: First, that this convention composed of men 
who are actually engaged in cotton manufacturing in the 
South, heartily endorse the work of Messrs. Odell and 
Clark and urge that the work be continued. 

Second: That the thanks of this association be ex- 
tended to Hon. William C. Redfield, Seeretary of Com- 
meree, for permitting Messrs. Odell and Clark to attend 
and address this convention and for the practical demonstra- 
tion of the requirements of the foreign markets that has 
been afforded through the exhibition of samples. 

Third: That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this association-and a copy forwarded to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Birmingham was chosen as the place to hold the Novem- 
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ber meeting. W. M. Sherard then read his report as chair- 
man of the committee on the textile machinery exhibit. He 
was followed by J. M. Davis, who had seen the exhibit in 
Boston and was enthusiastic over the efforts being made 
to bring it South. Mr. Davis concluded by requesting L. 
L. Arnold, the editor of Corron, to exhibit a several foot 
list of mills who had pledged themselves to send some of 
their men to this exhibit if held in Atlanta in 1915. 

Mr. Arnold explained that he had secured this list in 
nine days, including the time taken by the postal service to 
deliver his letter to the mill and return the post card en- 
closed from the mill to him. He explained further that 
of the 250 mills on this list, 53 had promised to have their 
superintendent and all overseers present. Of the balance 
of the names on this list there was anywhere from the 
superintendent and six overseers down to the superintend- 
ent only. 

Secretary Carter also spoke on this question. He was 
followed by W. C. Dowd, who offered a resolution urging 
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the Textile Exhibitors’ Association to hold an exhibit in 
the South. 

Then came the various committee reports, which were 
followed by the election of officers. The officers for the en- 
suing year are as follows: 

President, E. E. Bowen, Greer, 8. C. 

Vice-President, W. M. Sherard, Williamston, S. C. 

Secretary, A. B. Carter, Athens, Ga. 

Treasurer, Marshal] Dilling, Gastonia, N. (. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 

Chairman, Frank E. Heymer, Alexander City, Ala. 

John L. Davidson, Griffin, Ga. 

Alonzo Iler, Greenville, 8. C. 

Robert F. Bowe, Greenville, 8. C. 

John W. Clark, Durham, N. C. 

T. H. Webb, Duke, N. C. 

A. A. Cottingham, Union, 8. C. 

James A. Bangle, Greensboro, N. C. 

M. B. Clisby, Newberry, S. C. 
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C. P. Thompson, Trion, Ga. 
J. W. Kelly, Pelzer, S. C. 
D. R. Harriman, Jr., Greer, 8S. C. 


The entertainment features of the convention were fully 


up to their usual standard and Chairman Iler, of the Ar- 
rangement Committee, is to be congratulated on the succes- 
ful manner in which he handled these features. 





AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


BY J. M. DAVIS. 


The subject assigned to me is one | am in deep sympa- 
thy with, and I shall diseuss it under four distinet princi- 
ples. These four principles are: first, promotion of good 
fellowship; seeond, increase of efficiency; third, unflinch- 
ing loyalty and integrity in business relations; and, fourth, 
an enlarged conception of our duty to employees. 

Unless good fellowship permeates this entire organiza- 
tion it will never come into the full realization of its highest 
usefulness. Here, there can be no littleness, no selfishness. 
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A contagious enthusiasm for the other’s good must be man- 
ifest in the heart and in the act. The keystone of life’s 
arch is helpfulness. This is a secret easy for a noble heart 
to learn and when possessed makes the life fuller and rich- 


er; for it is written in God’s divine law that he who would 
be greatest must render the most service to the race. It is 
easy given and costs the giver nothing, and yet the hearty 
handshake of a fellow craftsman will carry encouragement 
and lighten the load and put renewed vigor into the heart 
and mind of those less fortunate. 

The conditions of our modern commercial life have be- 
come such that man no longer stands alone. Each man has 
his influence in the environment in which his destiny has 
placed him. Likewise, each one must depend more or less 
upon the other. It is therefore well for our organization to 
look well to the promotion of good fellowship, and we shall 
accomplish larger results in proportion to the growth of 
this principal. Holding firmly to this prineiple we shall 
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not only reap a larger business success; but there will be 
a growth and enlargement of the ideals of the individual. 
Thus, if our organization stood for nothing else than for 
the hearty handshake and good will of a fellow craftsman 
its existence would be amply justified. 

But vitally connected with this mutual good will and 
fellowship comes the second great principle, which is effi- 
cieney, and this is in a large measure an outgrowth of the 
former. This world today is teeming with new dreams and 
new schemes. Millions of capital are invested in our in- 
dustry in the South; and hundreds of ambitious men in 
the ranks are struggling for success just like you and |. 
But every round of the ladder by which they climb to sne. 
cess, if they reach it at all, has written on it in burning 
letters that deep meaning word, ef ficiency. 

In the olden days, when the life of the individual was 
comparatively simple and not beset with the intricate exac- 
tions of modern commercialism, a man could do far better 
and succeed with less ability. But today we are hemmed 
in on all sides by sharp competition, and competition with 
efficiency worked into its very warp and woof. Efficiency, 
therefore, we should welcome and cultivate; for it is after 
all our only guarantee of a permanent place in our line of 
business. The business world is so delicately adjusted that 
each day is twenty-four hours ahead of the previous day. 
This means, so far as we are concerned, that there must be 
no Rip Van Winkles among us. A progressive man must 
be a man wide-awake and on the alert. A writer during 
the French Revolution said an army of men could be de- 
feated, but that an army of ideas could never be conquored. 
Today there is a magnificent and splendid forward march 
ot new ideas, and particularly in our line of activity. New 
chances and brilliant opportunities are all around us. The 
very atmosphere is laden with them. We should embrace 
these opportunities. To do so one must be willing to pay 
the price of vigilance. The motto should be: study, read, 
listen, and work, and work. it is an unchangeable law 
that without service no man can hope to rise into a posi- 
tion of large responsibility and long remain there. But 
with efficieney suited to our vocation, one may climb higher 

and higher with the assurance that the higher one climbs 
the less will be the competition. 

Economy is so closely related to efficiency that it de- 
serves special notice. Every manufacturer realizes that he 
must study to save. He must be a master here if anywhere. 
He must have thorough knowledge of everything that tends 
toward economical methods. The business world today is 
demanding that wastes be turned into profitable results. 
Efficiency produces economy and extravagance is a com- 
mercial crime, and he who is responsible for this commer- 
cial crime is a business outlaw. 

Let us look at this proposition from another standpoint. 
There are always two classes of men at work. The con- 
struction gang and the wrecking crew. It is useless to 
ask to which of these two classes the successful man belongs. 
We know that only those who are found on the side of 
efficient and constructive development succeed. Today we 
must use the efficiency of yesterday to reap the reward of 
tomorrow. 

There is another point growing out of this discussion. 
It makes little difference whether we name it elimination 
or selection, it means the same thing.- Men best suited to 
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produce required results must be selected. Certainly for 
the most responsible positions men with large mental equip- 
ment and executive force will be chosen. My plea, then, is 
that this organization should serve to increase our worth 
to our industry, intensify our enthusiasm and earnestness 
of purpose. If it does this, and it is doing it, it will grow 
more and more useful to all of us as the years come and go. 

But of course, it has already occurred to each of you 
that it makes no difference how genuine may be our fellow- 
ship or how splendid may be our efficiency, this organiza- 
tion could never reach its best usefulness, or we do our 
full measure of good, if we did not have our aims and as- 
perations anchored in absolute loyalty to each other, to this 
organization, and to the textile industry of the South. 
Loyalty, as I use the word, is intended to embrace what 
might be termed honesty of purpose and sincere coopera- 
tion. There may be spasmodic instances of success here 
and there, but if this great industry is to move forward as 
a factor in the development of the South and is to do its 
part in making this section of our great country a leader 
in manufacturing, as she is destined to be a leader in other 
things, we have got to all pull together, and do what Presi- 
dent Wilson calls “team work.” That is only another name 
for loyal cooperation. We cannot place too much impor- 
tance upon this principle. Not that we are more liable than 
others to ignore it, but because we are bent on ultimate 
success, and it cannot otherwise be attained. We shall 
succeed precisely as we hold to this great idea that is as 
old as the day when God’s stars first sang together in har- 
monious symphonies. Cooperation was the ruling princi- 
ple in creation, and still runs through all lines of activity. 

In our line of work, as well as in any other, we want 
big men. Men with big hearts and big souls. Men 
are ever ready to see good in others and to help develop 
A small, jealous man in one de- 


who 


those who have promise. 
partment, scheming against another man in a different de- 
partment, to the detriment of the industry employing him, 
must be either cured of his malady or boycotted by us. We 
must give such men to understand that we consider such a 
person low and contemptible. Each department should 
cooperate as well as each individual, and if this cooperation 
is backed by efficiency, suecess is a certainty. One of the 
results of dishonesty and a lack of intelligent cooperation 
is not only that those responsible fail in their wicked 
schemes, as they should, but also the innocent are very 
frequently injured. 

Then, too, there is a wholesomeness and enthusiastic 
vigor about those who are engaged in honest and sympa- 
thetic endeavor. To thus work is to enjoy life, to live 
longer, and to reap the full joy of knowing that you are 
doing things worth while. Such men will always find their 
services in demand, and the business entrusted to their 
eare will handsomely succeed; but on the other hand it 
takes no prophet to foretell the failure of any concern that 
has its business managed by men little in heart and thought. 
The world loves a big man; and it measures his bigness, 
not by the size of his body but by the size and texture of his 
heart and head. Efficiency that lacks honesty and loyalty is 
dangerous to any concern, while honesty and loyalty, lack- 
ing efficiency may render some valuable service. Of the 
two, the latter is always preferable. 

I shall now deal with the last of the four prineiples I 
set out to discuss, namely, an enlarged conception of our 
duty to employees, as briefly as possible. Not that it is 
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less important than the others; for it is of all the things 


that come under our work, at onee the most sacred and 
most important, and for that very reason it does not need 
extended argument. It is something that we are all be- 
ginning to realize more fully than ever before, and it is 
a proposition that we are all agreed upon. 

We oceupy a position of influence in our respective 
spheres of labor that few other men enjoy. It is not 
stating the fact too strongly to say that we have within 
our power the shaping and moulding of the destinies of 
thousands of young men and women. My plea is that we 
shall be circumspect in all our actions and that we shall 
use this position of influence for lifting to a higher plane 
of usefulness and happiness those whose keeping is so 
largely placed in our care and for whom we are particu- 
larly responsible. The life of these thousands of men and 
women and boys and girls is a peculiar one. But let me 
say right here that it has not the serious disadvantages that 
many ignorant critics impute to it, and it has vast advant- 
ages over any other community life of modern times. 

There was a time when life in a mill village seemed to 
be sufficiently described when the term “factory hill” was 
used. I am proud to have lived long enough to have seen the 
term lose about all of its odium. Formerly life on these hills 
was quite unsanitary, and the morals were sometimes what 


thev should not have been. Though I have never thought 


they were worse than in what we understand is the morals 
of “high society.” But today the wide-awake men in this 
industry we represent, are enthused on development. Mill 
villages are laid out with some idea of beauty. The houses 
are built with comfort and neatness in mind, and schools 
and churehes are established and maintained. Nor does 
our interest stop with these things. We are today adding 
libraries, swimming pools and bathing houses, musical or- 
ganizations, and fraternal societies, so that now a mill man 
or woman may, if any effort is put forth in their own inter- 
est, become a well educated and developed individual. 

In this great work those of us who have come out from 
among the masses ean be of the greatest usefulness in 
bringing about this vast improvement over former condi- 
tions, for we can appreciate their needs and desires as pos- 
sibly no one else can. Above all, let us convince them that 
we are doing for them because we want to and because our 
hearts are in the work, and then they will both appreciate 
it and profit most by it. We should not aet in this work 
as if we are better and are merely giving alms. 
will be rebuked by them and I don’t blame them for it. 
Our people 


This spirit 


You would do the same thing, and so would I. 
are a proud people, and we should cultivate this pride and 
not wound it. With our knowledge and experience of 
local conditions, and understanding our people as no others 
can understand them, it is for us to direct the energies of 
those who wish to help in this work and see that no mistakes 
are made. 

In eonelusion allow me to repeat that, it seems to me, 
these are the four great cardinal principles our organiza- 
tion stands for and that it will be useful to its members in 
proportion to.the closeness with which they adhere to and 
are guided by them. 





Don’t be afraid to help the boss. He who helps the 


boss helps himself. 
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MANUFACTURING GOODS FOR AFRICA. 
BY RALPH M. ODELL, COMMERCIAL AGENT. 


Afriea, which has a population of 170,000,000, or more 
than that of North and South America combined, is one 
of the most important markets for cotton goods in the 
world. Owing to the warm climate, cotton is the chief 
material for clothing, and as there is practically no manu- 
facturing industry in the whole continent, all the goods 
which are used must be shipped from abroad. The natives 
are gradually being civilized and adopting clothing so rap- 
idly that the consumption of cotton goods has increased 
enormously in the past few years. The kinds of goods 
which are being used in many sections of Africa today are 
grey sheetings and drills and a large part of them come 
from mills in North and South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. The sheetings are 36 inches wide, 3.00 to 6.00 yards 
per pound, 30 yards per piece, and 25 pieces per bale; and 
the drills are 30 inches wide, 2.85 to 3.50 yards per pound, 
40 yards per piece, and are packed 20 pieces to the bale. 





Rautepo M. ODELL. 


The natives sometimes wrap the goods around their 
bodies loosely, but often they make the cloth into a long 
loose gown which usually bleaches owing to the action of 
the hot tropical sun and constant washing. I spent most 
of last year in Africa traveling from eountry to country for 
the purpose of finding out the exact kinds of goods which 
the people require and suggesting ways and means by 
which the American cotton manufacturers can increase their 
export trade. In Abyssinia and East Africa I found that 
we supply more than half of all the grey goods used in the 
country, our shipments to these markets in 1913 amounting 
to nearly 50,000,000 yards, valued at over $2,000,000. This 
is a matter which should be of particular interest to you, 
because most of these goods were made in southern mills. 
In the interior of Africa I often saw in the small shops 
in the native villages grey sheetings from the King and 











Graniteville Mills near Augusta, the Pelzer in Pelzer, the 
Henrietta in Henrietta, the Dwight Mill in Alabama City, 
and many other familiar brands of grey goods. This en- 
tire market is an important one and offers splendid possi- 
bilities to our manufacturers because the use of cotton 
goods among the natives is increasing rapidly. 

Our supremacy in the trade in East Africa is being 
threatened to some extent by Austrian and Italian grey 
goods which are usually sized more heavily than the Ameri- 
ean and are often only 35 inches wide with 28 yards of 
30 folds or laps to the piece. I also heard some complaint 
about the condition in which our goods reach Africa and 
I saw a number of bales of cloth from this country on which 
the binding ropes were broken and the burlap badly torn, 
thus exposing the goods to damage. The goods shipped to 
these far away markets are subjected to considerable hand- 
ling and they must be substantially packed in order to reach 
their destination safely. European bales are usually cov- 
ered with heavier burlap than ours and have a water-proof 
paper lining with broad iron bands for binding. 

Unfortunately American manufacturers are furnishing 
only grey goods to the African markets and we have no 
share in the trade in bleached, colored, and printed fabrics. 
The native African, like the American negro, usually pre- 
fers gay colored garments, but he has been too poor in the 
past to buy them. As the country develops and the buy- 
ing power of the people increases, the demand for colored 
goods grows and the use of grey goods tends to decline. In 
South Africa where $10,000,000 worth of piece goods are 
imported every year, American cotton cloth is practically 
unknown. Very few grey sheetings are imported and the 
chief demand is for prints, ginghams, colored flannels, and 
bleached goods. These are lines which wé manufacture 
here, but because our goods are not of the proper width 
and have not the design or finish which the people want, 
we have not been able to secure much of the trade. 

The average manufacturer or superintendent, as I know 
from my own experience, usually objects to export orders 
because they often necessitate changes in width, construe- 
tion, stamping, packing or finishing. I want to plead with 
you who are practical men to view this: matter from a 
larger point of view. It cannot be doubted that our cotton 
mills are producing more goods than this country can con- 
sume. Most of you I am sure have passed through periods 
of depression when it was necessary to curtail production 
by shutting down your mills or running on short time. 
You know very well the hardship which this policy entails 
The only possible remedy for this unfortunate condition, 
and the demoralization of your operatives which results. 
the only way in which we can bring about greater pros- 
perity in our cotton industry unquestionably lies in the 
extension of our export trade. The world today outside 

of the United States uses approximately one billion dollars 
worth of cotton goods annually, or more than we manufac- 
ture in all of the mills in this country. Of this amount 
England furnishes over half, while our own share is slightly 
more than $50,000,000, or 5 per cent. 

If we will but set ourselves to the task we can increase 
this trade considerably, and it is only through your hearty 
cooperation that this can be successfully accomplished. Do 
not aecept as final the oft repeated claim that we cannot 
compete with other countries where labor is cheaper. There 
are many lines of goods, which by means of the high effi- 
ciency of our operatives and the use of improved labor- 
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saving machinery, we can manufacture in competition with 
the world. The cheapness of foreign cotton goods is often 
due to the use of lower grades of raw cotton from India 
or China, which are mixed with American cotton, and to the 
practice of adding 20 to 30 per cent sizing to the warp. 
These are two important matters to which the progressive 
manufacturer of today should give more serious attention. 

Mr. Clark and myself have been studying the markets 
under the direction of the Department of Commerce in 
order that the manufacturers in this country may ascertain 
the kinds of* goods which the foreign people want. We 
have brought samples of many of these goods back with 
us and they are on exhibition here today in order that you 
may examine them. But we can only supply the informa- 
tion; the task of securing the trade is in the hands of the 
cotton goods sellers and manufacturers and it is only 
through their cooperation that any great success can be 
attained. 

I want to urge every one of you present at this meeting 
to begin to study the possibilities of the export trade, to 
give all the encouragement that you can to the manufacture 
of the classes of goods which the foreign countries require, 
and to endeavor in every possible way to assist the owners 
of the mills in their efforts to sell their goods abroad. We 
need a new spirit of determination, from the exporter to 
the operative, to place American cotton goods in the mar- 
kets of the world, and if we give more serious attention to 
this question we can inaugurate a new era of prosperity 
in the large and important textile industry of the South 
and put an end to the constantly recurring periods of de- 
pression and curtailment which we have experienced in 
the past. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING METHODS IN 
JAPAN. 


BY W. A. GRAHAM CLARK. 

Ten years ago the eyes of the world were directed to the 
northeast section of Asia where in the land of the Manchu 
two great nations battled fiercely for political supremacy. 
Today in the same arena there is another contest, keen 
though peaceable, being waged for supremacy in the cotton 
goods trade of Manchuria and the textile men of many coun- 
tries are watching this with interest. We, who serve under 
the sign of the ship and wireless, typifying commerce and 
commercial information, have not been inefficient and twice 
I have been sent out to study the plans and report on the 
progress made by our competitors. 

On my first trip seven years ago I reported that Ameri- 
can mills controlled this trade but that Japanese mills were 
inaugurating an intelligent and aggressive campaign to win 
our market and that unless we got into closer touch with 
the consumer we would lose ground. 

I have just returned from a second trip of study and 
observation and have to report that the Japanese cotton 
mills are now firmly entrenched in Manchuria, that they 
have captured a good portion of our trade, and that it is 
going to take our best efforts to hold the position we now 
have. 

This commercial contest in far-off Manchuria is of 
direct interest to members of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, for our export cottons are mainly made in southern 
mills. In China, as you know, cloth is sold on the guaran- 
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tee of weight and quality afforded by the trademark or 
“chop.” The most widely sold American sheetings in Man- 
churia today are those bearing the “Horse & Dog” chop of 
the Loray mills of Gastonia, N. C., and the “Three Rabbit” 
chop of the Abbeville mills, Abbeville, S. C., but in addition 
one sees the chops of the Piedmont, the Pacolet, the Pelzer, 
the Whitney, the Massachusetts, the Union-Buffalo, the Eno- 
ree, the Enterprise, the Graniteville, and several others from 
this section. 

In that land on the other side of the world there are 
millions of Chinese who would not recognize the name of a 
single one of your mills and who have but the faintest idea 
as to the location of America, in fact many of them still 
hold that the world is flat, and yet your chops are as famil- 
iar to them as old friends and they know what each stands 
for. Such is the reputation of the goods made today that 
we still sell millions of dollars worth of cleth in competition 
with Japanese cloths that are of the same nominal weight 
and much cheaper in price. The pressure of the flood of 
cheaper goods from Japan is, however, yearly becoming 
harder to resist, especially as the bulk of the ultimate con- 
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sumers are tillers of the soil who work for a mere pittance, 


and it behooves both our manufacturers and exporters to 
make a close study of the methods of manufacture and of 
distribution that are used by our competitors. 

Now who are our competitors and why is it that their 
goods are so much cheaper? There are several Japanese 
cotton mills competing with us for this trade in Manchuria 
and North China, but there are only three that stand out 
prominentlv—the Kanegafuchi, the Miye, and the Osaka. 
These are the three largest weaving mills of Japan. The 
Kanegafuchi is the recognized leader and one of the largest 
textile companies in the world, so that a few figures as to 
its capacity may be of interest. The Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Company, Ltd. operates 15 cotton mills that are spread 
over a distance of 825 miles from Tokyo to Kumamoto, and 
that contain 406,856 spinning spindles, 51,448 twister spin- 
dles, and 4,475 looms. The Kanegafuchi employs altogether 
some 28,000 operatives. It uses annually 250,000 bales of 
cotton, of which about 66 per cent are Indian, 30 per cent 
American, 3 per cent Chinese, and 1 per cent Egyptian. 
About a fourth of its total varn production is exported and 
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a large amount sold to hand loom workers in Japan, but 
its annual cloth production is over 75,000,000 yards. Of 
its eloth production some two-thirds is sheeting and this 
is mainly for export; it also makes large quantities of 30- 
inch print cloth and 44-inch shirting, besides a small amount 
of drill. The paid-up capital stock of the Kanegafuchi 
is over $6,000,000, and the reserve funds amount to over 
$3,500,000; it is paying 16 per cent dividends. 

Of the other two companies mentioned, the Miye has 
272,824 spindles and 5,312 looms, while the Osaka has 134,- 
340 spindles and 4,554 looms. It is seen that these com- 
panies would be accounted large even in America. 

The Japanese mills have some disadvantages as a com- 
petitor with American mills but many other advantages in 
their favor. Due to the fact that they have to import all 
their machinery from the other side of the world and in 
addition have to expend large amounts for housing and 
caring for their help the first cost of a mill in Japan is 
much higher than in the United States. The great bulk of 
the eotton used has to come considerable distances and with 
the rate at which their spindles, working night and day on 
coarse counts, devour cotton this necessitates considerable 
stocks being kept on hand at all times. The amount of 
money thus tied up in raw material, together with the high 
first cost of their mills, makes necessary a larger capitaliza- 
tion, both for fixed and working capital; than is required 
in most other countries where raised, amounting to over 
2 cents a pound more in the ease of American cotton; taxes 
are higher; and their system of transient girl workers not 
only makes it difficult to build up a foree of trained help, 
but requires a rather large expense item in recruiting fresh 
labor every year. They liave also been greatly hampered 
in building up their trade by lack of capital and lack of 
experience but these latter are now being rapidly remedied. 

On the other hand they have been much favored by 
extremely cheap labor and by the absence of any govern- 
ment restrictions as to the hours of labor and they are 
enabled to keep down their raw material cost by the mixing 
of different cottons and thus setting off the price of one 
eotton against another in a way that is not possible in most 
other countries making higher class goods that require the 
use of one kind of cotton only and which are thus dependent 
on any fluctuations in the price of this eotton. 

The newer Japanese mills are well built and equipped, 
they are mostly only one-story in height and built of brick 
with stone or cement floors. The great bulk of their ma- 
chinery of all kinds is obtained from England. They use 
the internal-fired boiler of the English type and usually 
employ rope driving. Several of the larger ones are now 
turning to the use of steam turbines for generating electric 
power. In the picker room they usually employ a Crighton 
opener which is especially favored for Indian and other 
cottons that contain much dirt and trash. Both eard and 
spinning rooms are equipped almost entirely with English 
machinery. They use few mules and their ring frames 
are mostly long, 360 to 400 spindles each, and have the 
English system of one leather-covered front roller and two 
bare iron self-weighted back rollers. Their looms are main- 
ly but not entirely English. At one mill I saw 600 Ameri- 
can automatic looms being operated as plain looms. The 
manager said his yarn was so weak and his loomfixers so 
inefficient that he had to remove not only the warp stop- 
motions but also the filling batteries in order to obtain 
produetion. 
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Two Japanese mills spin up to No. 11, but the average 
count spun is around No. 23 and over half of the total 
production consists of two counts only—No. 16 weft and 
No. 20 warp. In making the small amount they require 
of high count yarns they have to use the best Egyptian. 
From 42’s to 50’s or 60’s, they use Mississippi Peelers of 
13/16 to 15/16 inch staple mixed with Egyptian cotton 
of the same length. For 38’s to 42’s they use Peeler cotton 
of 11/8 to 13/16 inch staple. From about 28’s to 38’s 
there is required American Uplands of Good Middling to 
Middling Fair. Below 28’s the yarns are usually made 
from a mixture of two or more cottons but the mixings vary 
considerably from mill to mill and from time to time accord- 
ing not only to the standard of quality desired but also ac- 
cording to the relative prices ruling for the various cottons. 
Ordinarily American cotton is not employed in any yarns 
under 16’s and these lower counts are made from Indian, 
Chinese, and other Eastern cottons. In making 16’s and 
20’s the main material is Indian cotton and this is mixed 
with an eighth to a fourth of American cotton, and some- 
times with the better grades of Chinese. 

Chinese cotton is white but has no special luster while 
Indian cottons mostly have a brownish tinge, and both are 
harsh. American cotton is stronger, softer and more lus- 
trous and not only improves the spinning qualities but en- 
ables a better price to be obtained for the resultant yarns 
in which it is mixed. With its high relative price, how- 
ever, they use no more American than is necessary and the 
main requirement of a manager is skill in obtaining the 
cheapest mixture permissible for the kind of goods to be 
made. Relative prices vary but as a rule Indian cotton 
will be found to average about 2 cents a pound lower than 
American and Chinese to average about 2 cents a pound 
lower than Indian, when landed at the mill. 

In mixing these various cottons some mills mix at the 
bin by taking armfuls alternately from a selected number 
of bales of the different kinds while others run each cotton 
separately into laps and then mix these on the lappers in 
the ratio desired. This latter is preferable where trashy 
cottons are to be mixed with cleaner ones of the same staple. 
Considerable skill is shown by the Japanese in making 
these mixings, but of course the staples of the cottons to 
be mixed have to be approximately the same. They say 
that low grade Indian and Chinese cottons of 5% to 34 
inch staples mix readily; also that Américan Uplands ean 
be mixed with Indian Tinnevelly or Broach and with 
Chinese Tungehow as all of these have about the same 
staple of % to 1 ineh in length. 

Nearly all the Japanese mills condition their yarns for 
weaving as well as for sale and the addition of this mois- 
ture not only makes the yarn weave better but much in- 
creases the profit on the yarn sold. The Japanese managers 
use English maghinery and largely follow English methods 
so they not only condition their yarns but also size their 
cloths as heavily as is permissible. An analysis of Japan- 
ese cloths show that the mills do not depend entirely on 
their cheaper labor but use every other advantage possible 
and in imitating American goods they use less eotton and 
more sizing to obtain the same nominal weight. For in- 
stance the ordinary 36-inch American sheeting has 48 x 48 
ends per inch and uses about 13’s warp and 14’s filling. 
The Japanese construct similar 36-inch sheeting with 44 
x 44 ends per inch and use about 13’s warp and 16’s filling. 
Our cloth carries about 5 per cent sizing on the finished 
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cloth as against about 17 per cent on the Japanese. Except 
for the use of these additional advantages they could not 
undersell our cloth to anything like the extent that they do, 
even though they have very cheap labor. 

Japanese labor though cheap, is inefficient. The great 
bulk of their operatives, some 85 per cent, are women and 
girls. Wages are so low that the mills in the cities are 
unable to secure much local help and have to employ re- 
cruiting officers regularly to scour the country districts and 
to bring in girls from farms 200 miles or more away from 
the manufacturing centers. These girls are mostly engaged 
on three year contracts. On arrival at the mill most of 
them are housed in working barracks inside the mill com- 
pound. . These wooden buildings are constructed in the 
usual Japanese style and 12 to 15 girls sleep in each room. 
The floor is covered with a “Tatami” of close woven mat- 
ting spread over thick soft straw. The girls sleep in rows 
on this floor, each having her sleeping quilt and a wooden 
neck rest. 

The rooms have no furniture or pictures and when the 
girls have stored away their sleeping quilts in cupboards 
hidden in the partitions the sliding panels of sandpapered 
wood and oiled paper are slid back in the inner and outer 
walls and permit the free circulation of air during the day 
through an absolutely bare room. At the rear of the build- 
ing is a large cement lined bath sunk in the floor and here 
the girls after their work bathe together in sealding hot 
water such as is customary in Japan but the temperature 
of which would take the skin off of a European not brought 
up to it. Each bateh of girls is under the charge of a 
matron and they are rarely allowed to see any visitors or go 
outside of the mill compound. This is to avoid their run- 
ning away or being enticed away by agents of other mills 
and those that do get away are usually found and returned 
by the police. 

The work is so confining and the hours so long that the 
great bulk of these country girls quit as soon as their con- 
tract is up and have to be replaced by others. Many of 
them only come to the mills to obtain money for their trous- 
seau. In spite of the increasing population of Japan, the 
enlarging mills find diffieulty in obtaining sufficient labor 
and one mill at Osaka is now experimenting with girls 
brought from as far off as northern Korea. The mills 
maintain their own hospitals and some of them have their 
own theaters inside of the mill compounds, where they give 
occasional performances; they use every means they can to 
induee their help to stay, short of increasing wages or 
shortening hours. The mill usually furnishes food at nomi- 
nal charge of about 6 cents a day, this consisting mainly 
of rice and vegetables with occasionally fish or meat. The 
girls dress in the usual Japanese style in kimonas, never 
employ any head covering, and wear cloth socks with a par- 
tition for the big toe. Out of doors they use wooden clogs 
but these are shuffled off and left at the door when entering 
the building. 

There is no child age limit in Japan and many of these 
girls are under 12 years of age and the majority under 18. 
By the time they begin to attain any degree of skill they 
usually leave so that much of the time of the foreman is 
spent in training green help. The majority of the spinners 
on coarse and medium yarns tend only one side of about 
200 spindles each, they are paid by weight and average 
about 15 cents a day. In the weave sheds the usual rule is 
only two looms to the weaver, only a few of the more 
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skilled ones running three. On ordinary 36-inch sheeting, 
made with 44 picks to,.the inch, the usual weaving rate is 
about 71% cents a cut of 40 yards. The wages of all opera- 
tives in Japanese cotton mills averages 20 cents a day. 
This is a large advanee on the wages of 1888, which aver- 
aged less than 6 cents, but even at the same rate of increase 
it would require at least half a century for the Japanese 
operatives to average as much as does the American opera- 
tive today. 

Japanese spinning mills work night and day, which is 
a condition that obtains regularly in no other country. Not 
only that, but there are no Sundays or weekly half-holidays. 
A few of the mills now stop four days in the month but 
most of them only every tenth day or every fifteenth day. 
At every period of stoppage the day and night shifts are 
alternated, there being no restriction as to the night work 
of women and children any more than there is of the men. 
In considering the advantages of Japanese mills one of the 
most important cost reducers is this almost continuous 
operation of the spinning mills whereby the fixed overhead 
charges are spread over twice as much production as would 
be the case with mills operated only in the daytime as in 
other countries. Girls in the spinning mills work a 12-hour 
day or a 12-hour night, but as the weave sheds cannot 
advantageously be operated at night they employ only one 
shift and work this shift from 13 to 14 hours. 

In the United States where wages are high the main 
object is to obtain the maximum production from each 
operative and so we run at moderate speeds and give each 
operative as much machinery as he can manage. In Japan 
where wages are low the main object is to obtain the maxi- 
mum production from each machine that is possible with 
the grade of material used and so they operate their ma- 
chinery as continuously and at as high speed as possible and 
give to each machine as many operatives as is necessary 
for the result desired. 

With less than 25,000 power looms it would seem that 
the Japanese cloth competition cannot be very severe, es- 
pecially as they import little cloth for their home require- 
ments, but it should be remembered that there are in Japan 
3 or 4 hundred thousand handlooms and that these supply 
a large portion of the home demand and leave the bulk of 
the power looms free to compete abroad. 

The Japanese export of yarn is so large that as an 
exporter of cotton manfactures of all kinds Japan ranks 
only after England, Germany and Franee, and is ahead of 
the United States. In the item of cloth our exports are still 
nearly twice as valuable as those from Japan but they 
concentrate their cloth shipments almost entirely on the one 
market of China and in Manchuria, for instance, they now 
sell almost twice as much cloth as does the United States. 





Conditions in the countries referred to in Special Agents’ 
Series Nos. 80, 82 and 83 were found to vary with the differ- 
ent countries. In British East Africa the United States 
dominates the trade in the principal article sold—unbleached 
eotton goods. In Uganda, too, its share is large. In Ger- 
man East Africa, whose requirements are quite similar to 
those of British East Africa and Uganda, American goods 
do not figure so largely, while in Zanzibar the share is like- 
wise small. In Portuguese East Africa the trade of the 
United States is negligible, and in South Africa it is almost 
insignificant in comparison with the total business done. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. | 





SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


As the chances for an early adjournment of Congress 
seem more probable, it is believed that the time has come 
to be conservatively optimistic regarding business condi- 
tions,—to worry less and to hope more, as, while general 
business continues quiet, the disposition is to become more 
hopeful. The more optimistie temper which now prevails 
is seemingly well justified, and unless polities prevent, 
should lead to greater activity later on. Cheap money and 
good crops are almost irresistible creators of optimism. 
Agricultural conditions as a whole are unusually promising 
for an abundant harvest, and there is ample margin to 
allow for customary deterioration and still provide large 
crops, which will prove the most effective stimulus to busi- 
ness in the south and west. 

The Bureau of Statistics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has made a revision of its preliminary esti- 
mates of cotton acreage last year (1913), based upon results 
of a special investigation and the report of the Bureau of 
the Census of the quantity of cotton ginned in the past 
season. This revision indicates that the area planted in cot- 
ton, (in cultivation at the end of June, 1913) was about 
37,458,000 acres, instead of 35,622,000 as reported last July. 
The revised estimate will be used by the Bureau of Statis- 
ties as'a basis in making its cotton acreage estimates this 
year. 

The yield of cotton an acre in 1913 is estimated at 182 
pounds in 1911, 170.7 pounds in 1910, and 154.3 pounds 
in 1909. The area picked in 1913 was about 37,089,000 
acres. 

The government’s revised estimate, making the acreage 
planted in eotton as of July 1, 1913, 37,458,000 acres, or 
1,836,000 acres more than estimated at the time, did not 
come as a great surprise to the trade. According to this 
estimate, the area devoted to cotton cultivation last year 
was the largest on record, exceeding that of 1911, the pre- 
vious record year, by 1,483,000 acres. It confirms the view 
held for some time; namely, that the Department of Agri- 
culture made a big underestimate of the crop in December 
by reason of the fact that its figures were based on too low 
an estimate of the acreage planted. 

Owing to the high price for the staple last season, and 
the consequent profit to farmers generally, it is conceded 
that a substantial increase in acreage is certain. Various 
private authorities have estimated that it will be from 1.5 
per cent to 3.6 per cent. On the basis of a 3 per cent 
inerease, the acreage this year should amount to 38,550,840 
acres, a 3.5 per cent increase to 38,737,980 and a 4 per 
cent increase to 38,925,120. 

The yield an acre last season was about normal, being 
182 pounds, notwithstanding the severe summer drought. 
On the basis of the same yield to an acre next season, an 
inerease of 3 per cent in acreage would suggest an increase 
of about 425,000 bales net in the amount of eotton produced 
as compared with 1913-14. 

The Southern Railway Co., through Col. M. V. Richards, 
head of the Land and Industrial Department, has issued the 
annual folder gotten out by this company, giving a list of 


the cotton mills along the lines operated by that company. 
The list for 1914 has just been printed, and shows a total 
of 790 textile plants. These mills operate 9,369,634 spin- 
dles and 208,744 looms. The figures serve to indicate the 
industrial development of the territory through which the 
lines of the Southern run. An item of special interest 
gleaned from the Southern’s textile directory for 1914 is 
that this road operates what is known as daily cotton goods 
trains from Spencer, N. C., to points in the West. The 
peach trains and the melon trains are operated during the 
summer only, but the cotton goods train is an every-day-in- 
the-year affair. 

On being interviewed by Corron’s representative, as to 
the business outlook with special reference to the cotton 
damask trade, Jno. L. Parrerson, Manager of the Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., said: 

“The market conditions of our particular class of prod- 
uet has not been at all good for the past six months, and is 
very bad now. I will not attempt to give at length my 
idea of what is thé specific trouble with the market, but will 
only say that there have been so many disturbing elements 
and influences on trade for the past year, the spirit of un- 
certainty causing a lack of confidence in business in general, 
has existed, and the entire cotton goods trade has been 
badly affected, as have nearly all other lines of business 
in the United States. 

“T have tried at all times to be an optimist, and firmly 
believe that as soon as the new currency system is in opera- 
tion, the Mexiean affair reaches some definite basis, the rail- 
road rate question settled, and Congress adjourns, a spirit 
of confidence will appear and the dry goods markets will 
resume a healthy condition. 

“The unfavorable weather in the South for the past few 
weeks, causing the price of cotton to rise rapidly, is an un- 
fortunate condition for the cotton mills. Although this 
rapid rise in the price of cotton has stimulated, temporarily, 
more trade, it will eventually prove harmful to the mills, 
as their profits are of course a difference between the cost 
of manufacture, including cotton, and the selling price. If 
cotton remains at its present level of price, or goes still 
higher, as indications point now, it will be impossible to 
raise the selling price of the goods in anything like the same 
proportion as the rise in price of cotton, and the profits of 
the mills with a good ‘volume of business will be greatly 
reduced. The immediate outlook for the cotton mills of the 
South is certainly not bright.” 

At the recent meeting of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention held in Washington, “Commercial Conditions 
in Southern States with Special Reference to Foreign 
Trade,” were reported upon by Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 
President of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

He stated that with three times as large a production of 
cotton as in 1860, and with a selling price which has doubled, 
the southern states are in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion for the development of foreign trade. He said further 
that aside from shipments of raw cotton there was a con- 
stantly widening field for export of cotton fabries—a 

world’s trade, which amounted to some $1,200,000,000 an- 
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nually. The United States, with 22 per cent of the spindles, 
and two-thirds of the raw material, was cutting into this 
huge trade to the extent of only 5 per cent annually. 

He pointed to Afriea and the Philippines as the most 
promising field for present development of export trade 
from the southern states. Africa, with a population of 
170,000,000, or more than that of North and South America 
combined, promised, in his opinion, to be one of the largest 
markets for cotton goods in the world, principally since 
elimatie conditions make cotton the principal material for 
clothing. “It is a field,” he stated, “well worth the atten- 
tion of American cotton manufacturers.” 

Our exports in cotton goods to the Philippines during 
the past year have increased 100 per cent; a trade in which 
the southern cotton mills hold a commanding position. Capt. 
Smyth eoneluded his talk by saying that the situation of our 
export trade calls for a cooperative and well organized 
campaign to not only hold the business we now have, but 
to enlarge it, and the southern cotton mills who are now 
prepared to eater to the export trade are not only willing 
but anxious to join in any effort that will lead to greater 
development and greater volume of the export trade. 

At the meeting above mentioned there was planned a 
campaign which would seem to be constructive throughout. 
There would be a council of thirty members of the new 
organization to coordinate industrial, transportation and 
financial interests behind projects for foreign trade; Con- 
gress would be impressed as far as possible with the advisa- 
bility of permitting combinations for the development of 
foreign commerce as distinct from domestic. The members 
stand pledged now to measures for a more efficient consular 
and diplomatic service, to increased appropriations for the 
trade promotion activities of the Department of Commerce, 
to the upbuilding of the American merchant marine, and to 
approval of the manufacturing census which will be taken 
this year. There is strong merit, we believe, in every one 
of the recommendations made. 

We note in a recent issue of the Manchuria Daily News, 
“That Japanese cottons imported into Manchuria increased 
by 60 per cent during last year seems to have aroused the 
attention of foreign importers. We understand that the 
present visit of W. A. Graham Clark, an American Commer- 
cial Agent, to Manchuria and China is to study the exact 
requirements of the Chinese consumers with a view to ex- 
panding the markets for American imports. 

“The inerease of Japanese manufactures is a result of 
its becoming a commercial feasibility to produce in Japan 
since last year jeans, calico, ete., which used to be regarded 
by the Japanese spinning world as prohibitive. This 
change was introdueed by the revision of the customs tariff 
in 1909. At present Japan supplies 65 per cent of the 
demands in Manchuria, the remainder being divided between 
American, British and Chinese manufacturers.” 

On June 9th the ninth annual convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina was held in 
Charlotte, N. C. The meeting was presided over by C. E. 
Hutchison, of Mount Holly, president of the association. 
The theme of the meeting was in reference to child labor, it 
being deemed advisable to appoint a committee somewhat in 
the nature of a Publicity Committee to place the position 

of the manufacturers on this question to the public in the 
proper light. It was the idea of the members present that 
the age limit should be raised one year, instead of being 
lowered, as it has been claimed they wished to do. There 
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was a large attendance, and much interest was manifested. 

The date and place for the next national Textile Ex- 
hibition were not decided upon at the annual meeting of the 
Textile Exhibitors’ Association, which was held at Dan- 
vers, Mass., on June 8th. Atlanta is bidding for the next 
exhibition, and a petition with the signatures of several 
hundred southern cotton manufacturers secured by ‘Corron 
was read at the meeting. The directors, however, left the 
matter open for further investigation by Secretary Chester 
I. Campbell. The reports of the various committees showed 
the association to be in a flourishing condition. The report 
on the fourth national textile exhibition, recently held in 
Boston, showed that the exhibition was a financial success. 

Of interest to the trade is the resignation of Thomas 
Barrett, Jr., as head of the Langley Mfg. Co., at Langley, 
S. C. The resignation has been tendered to take effect at 
once. Mr. Barrett’s resignation also carried with it his 
resignation as president of the Aiken Mfg. Co., Bath, S. C.. 
and the Seminole Mfg. Co., of Clearwater, 8. C. The fol- 
lowing statement was given out at the local office of the 
company, covering Mr. Barrett’s action, and the future 
plans of the company: 

“Arrangements have been made to extend the interests 
of the Langley Mfg. Co., and a meeting of the stockholders 
has been called for June 15th to authorize an issue of $60,- 
000 bonds, with which to improve the present plant and to 
provide further capital. The board of directors has eare- 
fully considered such changes as will place the mill on a 
more profitable basis, and has proposed plans which have 
been approved by the directors as well as parties having 
large financial interests in the company. At a meeting here 
Mr. Barrett tendered his resignation, stating that he de- 
sired to be remoyed from active management in order to 
devote more time to his other interests. George R. Lom- 
bard has been appointed temporary chairman of the board 
of directors, no successor to Mr. Barrett having yet been 
chosen.” 

The Woodruff Cotton Mills have placed order for 7,625 
additional spindles, with complementary machinery. 

The Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., are planning to add 
to their equipment, order for card room machinery having 
been placed. 

The Brevard Cotton Mills, Brevard, N. C., are adding 
card room machinery. 

The Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., have 
placed order for additional cards and spoolers. 

The Elberton (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has been incorporated to 
succeed the Home Cotton .Mills, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, and will organize. 

The Riverside Mills, at Worthville, N. C., will install 
2,000 spindles to replace old machinery, contract having 
been let for this machinery. 

Progress is being made on the building of the Clinton 
Mills Co., at Emporia, Va., to contain an equipment of 5,000 
spindles, 10 looms, electrical drive power, ete., for manu- 
facturing cotton cloth. This product will be used for manu- 
facturing water wings (a safety swimming device) by the 
Ayvaid Mfg: Co., of Hoboken, N. J. 

From Columbia, 8. C., comes the report that the secre- 
tary of state has issued a charter to the Prospect Mills of 
Batesville, with a capital of $25,000. The officers are: 
MaeMillan C. King, president, and E. J. DeCamps, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


The failure of the H. B. Claflin Company, which was 
announced on Thursday, June 25, was a serious shock to the 
manufacturing industries of- New England and to the banks 
of the section as well. Manufacturing interests have main- 
tained close connections with this large institution for many 
years and the banks of the section have purchased the com- 
mercial paper of the house liberally. Many goods are due 
to the company on order and nearly all the regular customers 
of the house have more or less due them. 

But the financial phases of the failure were hardly less 
diseoneerting than the effect upon the market prospects. 
Trade had been slowly improving and hopes were high that 
the unequalled crops would soon bring a return of active 
business for mills of all kinds. The final effect of the failure 
can only be surmised but for the moment there is a very 
considerable hesitation in selling. Distribution is certain to 
be disorganized for a time until it is clear to what extent the 
influence of the failure will be felt in general trade. 

The markets as a whole are steady and if no liquidation 
is foreed it is believed in the best informed circles that trade 
will begin to move along again in a healthier way toward 
the end of the month. The most disturbing element in the 
situation so far as the Claflin influence is concerned is the 
knowledge now made public that the company as a jobbing 
institution had not been profitable, but its earnings were de- 
pendent upon the financial assistance rendered to a chain of 
retail stores. Manufacturers have always commended Claflin 
paper to the banks and the financial institutions patronized 
by the mills of this section have invariably backed what is 
valled “two name” commercia! paper because of their full 
confidence in its integrity. They are now confronted with 
the certainty of a closer examination of their own paper 
and that of jobbers to whom they sell, and they fear that it 
may take some time to bring about a calm condition in mer- 
eantile circles. 

On the day the failure of the largest eastern jobbing in- 
stitution was announced, it was made public that a plan had 
been formulated for the adjustment of the affairs of the 
United States Finishing Company which failed a year ago 
and brought down two or three other dry goods concerns 
with it. Stockholders and ereditors have accepted a reor- 
ganization plan that virtually insures an. extension of the 
indebtedness on a scale that will make it possible to handle 
it readily without in any way interfering with the quick 
eapital needed in operating the five large plants of the 
company. At the present time the company has on order 
40,000 pieces more than a year ago and the printing depart- 
ments of the plants are being operated in full, and one of 
them at Norwich, Conn., is running nights. 

The printers of fine goods are very active. The Arnold 
and Pacifie works are busier than they have been for some 
years on all kinds of fine sheer fabrics for dress purposes, 
and the Windsor works have had the most successful year 
in their history. The Algonquin and American printing 
companies are busy on staple work and have moderate orders 
in hand for July and August delivery. The bleacheries have 
been quite busy on orders taken in the early part of the 
month and while they could do more, they are not com- 
plaining. 

The machine shops are running light and general finan- 
cial conditions are such that they do not see very bright 
prospects ahead. Several of them have orders in hand for 
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new mills and for the reequipment of old ones but there is 
no great rush on them. The Draper Company is busy on 
a large order for the Fall River Iron Works Mills and has 
also been receiving small business steadily for several estab- 
lished plants. The demand for wide looms continues to 
overshadow the. call for narrow looms, which are being 
thrown out very fast in this section. The call for fancy 
looms and attachments is not so great as a year ago. 

Friday morning early (June 26), fire destroyed the great 
mill of the Naumkeag Company at Salem, Mass., in the 
course of a conflagration that swept through more than 
half the city. The plant contained 105,000 spindles and 
2,770 looms for the production of sheetings and sateens. 
It was in this mill that the famous Pequot sheetings and 
Naumkeag twills were made. The plant has been completely 
renewed in recent years and was on a money making basis 
with its produet bespoken for many weeks ahead. The loss 
of this property is certain to have an acute influence in the 
wide sheeting markets as wide sheetings have been none too 
plentiful for more than a year. It is too early to say 
whether the property will be rebuilt on the old site. The 
loss will fall on the factory insurance companies and it is 
the first great loss sustained by the total destruction of a 
large mill in a great many years. The money loss is esti- 
mated now at $2,000,000. 

The next merchandise movement that is awaited with 
interest in this section is the opening of dress ginghams for 
spring. The Amoskeag Company, which is the largest pro- 
ducer, does not expect to name prices until the middle of 
the month. It is thought that the new prices will be a 
little higher than those of last year, this inference on the 
part of buyers being drawn from the fact that the company 
has done a large business on shirting chambreys, and romper 
cloths for spring at very close prices. The demand for 
ginghams does not promise to be large and it is thought that 
the mills will name a price that will show a profit on small 
sales, rather than trying to foree a demand at this time by 
low values. Most of the gingham mills are offering novel- 
ties and specialties and do not look forward to a large dress 
gingham business early in the coming season. They do an- 
ticipate that with the development of such a marked de- 
mand for printed goods as has been noted will eventually 
be reflected in a larger call for ginghams. Just now the 
best selling cloths are the finer grades for fall. 


The print cloth situation has not improved much during 
the month. The activity of the early part of the month 
petered out and came to a standstill at the close of the 
past week, and values began to show some easing. Fall 
River mills are sold for the months of July and August for 
about half their output and are earrying total stocks of 
about a million and a quarter pieces of all kinds of goods. 
There are about 15 per cent of the looms idle and further 
curtailment is looked for unless the Claflin affairs take a 
great change early next month. 


At New Bedford, about 17,000 looms are idle for lack of 
business. The wide plain looms are fairly well employed on 
fine lawns, voiles, organdies, and crepes. There is less fancy 
business offering for spring than is usual. Goods for print- 
ing purposes for spot delivery have been bought freely. 
The demand for narrow loom produets is light in either 
plain or fancy. There has been some improvement in prices 
from the extremely low values of the year. Fine staple 
cotton is searee and high and mills using it declare that they 
must get better prices for goods from yarns of 60’s warp 
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or over, or they will have to pass the business until cotton is 
cheaper. 

Throughout the section there is considerable idleness of 
which little is being said. The disposition of manufacturers 
is to shut down looms as orders are filled and not accumulate 
anything in excess of firm orders. This is due in some part 
to the uncertainty in fabrie styles. A year ago the mills 
were being overwhelmed with business for heavy fancy 
goods. This year the demand has completely switched and 
the call now is for sheer fine fabries, the sheerer the better. 
Leno weaves and mock lenos are particularly desirable for 
spring for printing and dyeing. But there are not many 
mills that care to accept the very fine fancy business on or- 
gandies and fine lenos, so that as a total effect in supplying 
business for the mass of looms, the new style change is not 
yet perceptible. 

Business on towels and quilts is lighter than it has been 
in three or four years. Deliveries can now be made prompt- 
ly by all of the mills and there is but one quilt mill in the 
section that apparently has plenty of business. The Stevens 
quilt mill at Fall River, which is the largest American con- 
cern, is running four days a week, and the Bates mill is not 
very busy. 

Some of the fine yarn mills making special qualities for 
the automobile trade and for the very fine weaving trades, 
are getting business enough to keep them employed. But 
the mills that make average numbers and medium qualities 
are complaining of a very light business. Yarn mills that 
are generally pretty steadily employed on yarns for the 
dress goods and men’s wear trades are finding business 
lighter at the present time than for some years past. Two 
of the plants of the New England Cotton Yarn Company’s 
mills are shut down completely and parts of many other 
mills are stopped. 

Mills making blankets and napped goods sold their pro- 
duets freely in the early part of the year. There has been 
some holding back in deliveries owing to the desire of job- 
bers to await actual business for fall before hurrying goods 
out. The mills are all well employed and are generally in a 
better position than mills making other staples. The mills 
at work on denims, working suit goods, and tickings are 
moderately well employed for the next two months but late 
business is slow in coming from the jobbers. 

Nearly all manufacturers are complaining of the small 
margin of profit on which they are working and many of 
them are quite content to shut down for summer vacations 
when they get an opportunity. If the managers could see 
beyond the unavoidable hesitation that must result from 
the Claflin failure many of them believe that the good crops 
would bring on an active fall demand that might lift prices 
to a more satisfactory level. 





COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A REVIEW 
OF THE MARKET. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS, 


One month ago we stated that the Texas crop was very 
backward, later than for many years past, and that plant- 
ing would not be finished until about June Ist, even if 
good weather prevailed. Instead of the weather improving 
in the southwest, the rains continued in Texas until June 
1st, during which period little or no planting could be done, 
and farmers were unable to cultivate the early planting. 
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The result was that conditions continued to grow worse, 
and as was reported by the Government Bureau, the condi- 
tion of the crop in Texas on May 25th (65) was the lowest 
on record for that state, and the general average condition 
of the crop for the entire belt (74.3) was the lowest, with 
one exception (1907) since the Sully year of 1903. 

Reflecting such conditions cotton for future delivery 
scored an advance of about $5 per bale during the last half 
ot May, and spot cotton advanced in the South to about 14 
cents for middling. 

Climatic conditions in the western half of the belt, par- 
ticularly in Texas, have been more favorable during the 
first three weeks of June, fair and warmer weather having 
been the rule. In order that advantage should be taken of 
the return of good weather, courts have adjourned and 
merchants have closed their stores at a number of points, 
in order to assist the farmers to clean their fields and com- 
plete the planting of their cotton in Texas. Today seeding 
is nearing completion and although the season is very late, 
tne outlook for an average crop in Texas is more hopeful. 

Just as conditions were improving in the west, the east- 
ern half of the cotton region commenced to complain of 
the want of rain, excessive temperatures made their appear- 
ance in Alabama and the South Atlantic states, breaking 
previous records for drouth and heat for so early in the 
summer. Some deterioration was reported and the situa- 
tion, owing to the want of moisture assumed a threatening 
appearance. However, by the middle of June showers 
made their appearance to the east of the Mississippi River, 
gradually spread and became heavier, finally winding up in 
a general heavy rain over Alabama, Georgia and the Caroli- 
nas on the 18th inst., effectually breaking the long and 
severe drouth. 

As the present situation stands, the west is just recover- 
ing from a protracted spell of wet weather, breaking pre- 
vious records, and the east has just been relieved from the 
effects of a drouth, which, for duration, has broken all 
records. Under such conditions the crop has not been able 
to make satisfactory progress, and as the weevils are re- 
ported to have appeared in the infested territory at an un- 
usually early date and in large numbers, there is much 
uneasiness in the central and western portions of the belt on 
that account. 

As to the acreage, opinions are divided as to whether or 
not there is a decrease or an increase. Some people claim 
that there is an increase of nearly 5 per cent this year, 
some persons contend that there will be no change from last 
year’s area, and others believe that the official report will 
show a decrease in the acreage this year. The Government 
report on the acreage devoted to cotton this year will be 
issued July Ist. 

Due to the breaking of the drouth in the eastern half 
of the belt, and the more favorable weather and crop re- 
ports from the western half of the cotton region, the market 
experienced a sharp decline during the past few days, but 
we do not think that the market will work much lower, as 
new crop deliveries are now a little below the 12.50 level, 
and any unfavorable circumstance would probably occasion 
another advance. 

The crop will soon be entering the critical period, July 
and August, and unless good rains are had in these months, 
deterioration is apt to follow, especially in the central and 
eastern portions of the belt where the deficiency in rainfall 
this year is about 50 per cent of the normal. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month continued to 
be somewhat quiet. Early in the month the New York 
State Underwear Manufacturers’ Association met in Utica 
and laid plans toward the strengthening of their organiza- 
tion as the first step in an important program of business. 

The newest samples in sweater coats are made of a 
closely knitted cloth of a woven appearance, such as has 
been used in knitted overeoats. These coats are light and 
are expected to be popular. The sweater business is very 
quiet, but many appear to have full confidence that the 
next season will develop a good business when merchandise 
is actually wanted by jobbers and retailers. 

Some of the spring underwear lines which were opened 
up during the past month showed that more mills were 
making union suits, including men’s 50 cents goods and 
boys’ cheap garments. One large knit goods selling agency 
was showing such a garment for next season and reporting 
fair suecess this early. The price was said to be in the 
neighborhood of $3.50 a dozen. One of the cheapest boys’ 
union suits in the market was reported to be priced at $1.80 
a dozen. Many high priced garments are expected to be 
shown later. 

Later in the month as other lines were opened and prices 
given out, there were indications that an effort was being 
made on the part of sellers to straighten up on prices and 
try and secure a portion of the advance in cost the mills 
have had to meet in manufacturing. Such an attitude, it 
is said, is made necessary by the higher cost of manufac- 
turing at the present time. An interesting feature in the 
new hosiery line for next season was the readjustment made 
to meet the changing demand now being felt in this branch 
of knit goods. Mills had prepared their lines with the idea 
of concentrating on those styles that called for the most 
business during the past year. Members of the trade indi- 
eate that this summer will prove the real test of the all- 
fiber-silk hosiery question and if the public is satisfied with 
the wearing qualities, the business for next season will be 
heavier than ever. 

The general business situation still seems quite hopeful, 
although some of the brokers’ recent letters indieate that 
there is quite a large belief that the better business condi- 
tions hinge largely on the attitude of the administration at 
Washington and the adverse laws they are seemingly so 
anxious to infliet with all speed on the business world. 





THE YARN MARKET. 





The cotton yarn market for the past month may be clas- 
sified as quiet but hopeful. Early in the month the stocks 
continued large and any curtailment such as had been ru- 
mored in many quarters, had not succeeded in producing 
any effect upon the market. Inquiries continued good, but 
the sales were not so good. Weavers were buying from 
hand to mouth, and the weaving situation didn’t seem to 
show very much improvement. There was very little de- 
mand for 24’s cones for prompt delivery, although there 
were some inquiries for fall delivery. Manufacturers of 
220 to 260 needle women’s goods were not busy, but makers 
of the cheaper lines were reported to be doing a good busi- 
ness. The demand for combed yarn was light, and meree- 
rized yarns have been quiet for so long that everyone has 
become accustomed to a lack of inquiries in that direction. 
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As the month eloses receipts from the South continue 

large. Buyers of carded yarn are asking quick delivery, 
and the quantities range from a few cases up to probably 
30. There were a few inquiries for yarns for fall delivery. 
In the combed yarns, there were inquiries for singles, and in 
many instances the price did not seem to be the chief object. 
Some Western knitters are reported to have already bought 
lots of 25,000 to 50,000 pounds of southern single eombed 
peeler, and there are inquiries in the market for a few lots 
of 50,000 to 150,000 pounds of single combed peeler cones, 
from 14’s to 40’s. All kinds of prices are being received 
from 241% cents, basis of 10’s, southern frame spun combed 
peeler, to 281% cents for eastern yarns. Weaving lines con- 
tinued slow and any orders received were small ones. Mer- 
cerizers were reported to have bought 150,000 pounds of 
40’s two-ply and 60’s two-ply southern frame spun combed 
peeler at 36 cents for the 40’s two-ply and 47 cents for 
the 60’s two-ply. 

While the depression in textiles has been reported to 
be world-wide, and there seems to be some good foundation 
for much of the pessimistic talk that has been going the 
rounds in some parts of the textile circles, a recent trip 
through the Carolinas indicated that some fortunate mills 
were securing all the orders necessary to keep them in 
operation and were lit up and running until 12 o’clock at 
night. This is certainly not an indication of hard times, 
and is perhaps the reason why the South at the present 
time is the best market in the country for manufactured 
products of any description. 

Following are recent quotations from the Philadelphia 
market : 

Southern Single Skeins. 





Oy Salowtt 6 a0 eeeaue 18% @19 A Are ee 20% @21 
Be o's < sims. a > keane ee} a Pee ee oe 21% 
Bee bs wcecavepweee as 19 @20 ns 6s cease bakes ® 23 @23% 
pee re eee OO: Se ENN ki cawdos Sinsins 25% @26 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
eee cre 18% @19% Ubi Soa ives ard 2 oath 23 @23% 
id d:aix-4s a. 60s 6 eo 19% @20 TN sete’ ut) decor oy aus ake 
oe ee acess Satie & Fe ge ae eee 25% 
NR oes ss 5 ht mes 0 Ne a ae co: ' g 
BP «o's ae ORGS 20% @21% PTE SRE 
O06) 4. og Suciccatie ies 22 NS dios 5 4 'eincn wk ahh eae 45 @45% 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins 
8 re Fae py 19% @20 WRU oS ceaacecces 19 @19% 
8-3-4 hard twist....... 17% @18 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 
ita dic cal Back ee 18% @19% MES ine a kk es Leese 22 @22% 
BOO os.00.s 50s 6 0 0 oe Dice DME Sia ds 6% i sub 0 sa eae 23% @24 
RL Saeths sieene bees 20% @21 Sn ode tak kok 24% 
BOOS ikke tole ctuew se eee yO SS ee ere eee Ss 25% 
BO < és sanun ew ce ene 21% @22% Ms atte > ¢ Haldhaiiadb.<t 22 @23 
Sac eee, 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
PORE ae Oe Ug 34 See ee 21% @22 
. Serrrrnre re vet 23% @24 _, PERE TS ee 28% @29 
te Ws's ah.6s kod eee 24 @24% PPT weer 
SP Sib Oka wk etee 24% @25 MES oe Br eae 37 
SR: «. 0.« pula slate ae 25% @26 ae cin aia rek oe 6 ted 45 @46 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
Bs Sota sos -28% @29 EU ee a alice tha Bales 43 @45 
WR aud ieee eay saad 30% @31 Se ee era 47 @54 
Wi rs 04% G44 Coa 32 @33 Ws 60 ceh Sao ms's bow ce ee 
a ES ee Sern eee 67 @71 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
Res bade ea te 19 kg ees ee 22% @23% 
ne ee 20 @21 MEGS ek £6 ost a 23 @23% 
BBE wcmescccccse ds se > age le'> Mia buen bolls 23 @24% 
DOR 4 tee ess Goad 21 @22 re Se ee, 24% @25% 
30s . dcves ous & >see tl 
W080. 63.0 6 eee 22 @23 MS th Sa ee 25% @26% 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
Ge Gb OS vs bc vee 21% iy SPAS 
ROR ant Kicks wales Ou ee , BE “Meats 35 at th 
I sus ca tee ania gh 22% @23 Ee a ge ae 25% @26 
ids is et OM ee eee v's 23 @23% SR gl ais wavaie vi, si ak 26 @26% 
dE eel oe Sa ear 27% @28 
Pe Be merle a 24 @24% MEAD 8 of hs ate daw oe 32% @33 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
2 eT re A NSE: SET 30 @30% 
WO Ww cide Paseo N ee 27 EE. © ENS oo 6% cont cee Ssi% 
14s nh ip. tk bg me ate nike 27% @28 nee OEE TL @32% 
SON a2. oc hea ee . at ... SE eRe "..85 @85% 
RIE x Sek’ dss WR 28% @29 i “Steere as @38 


ne eEit ee | RE Oe re ee 40 @41 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 





ROLL WEIGHTING AND SELF-WEIGHTING. 


BY WILLIAM SHAW. 


Roll drafting was the deficiency of the spinning-jenny, 
and it was Mr. Arkwright who supplied this deficiency by 
the invention of the spinning-frame, which spins a vast 
number of threads of any degree of fineness and hardness. 
At that time as now, the lower steel rolls were furrowed or 
fluted longitudinally, and the upper ones covered with 
leather. 

.Mr. Arkwright stated that he accidentally derived the 
first hint of his great invention from seeing a red-hot iron 
bar elongated by being made to pass between rolls and 
though there is no mechanical analogy between that opera- 
tion and his process of spinning, it is not diffieult to imag- 
ine that, by reflecting upon it and placing the subject 
in different points of view, he might be led by it to his 
invention. 

The precise date of Mr. Arkwright’s invention is not 
known. However, from the time of his invention to the 
present time, it has been understood that the top rolls were 
covered with leather to make them take hold of the cotton, 
and weighted for the same reason. 

The reader may have noticed in the July, 1913, issue 
of Corton a few questions from a new subscriber. The 
second and third questions asked by this gentleman prove 
that to the present time, roll drafting and roll weighting 
are not clearly understood, and too little attention has been 
given to it except by thoughtful and ambitious overseers. 

It is my intention in this article to clarify some matters 
relating to roll weighting and drafting, and also give 
reasons why the Arkwright principle should be rejected. 

There is no doubt that some readers will take exception 
to the above statement, but if the reader is a manufacturer 
and will closely follow what I point out in this article, and 
then prove what is said by tests, he will discover that the 
new way of drafting will make a stronger yarn with less 
consumption of power, and that the Arkwright principle 
of weighting the top rolls to make them take hold of the 
cotton is wrong when the functions of all top rolls are 
taken into consideration. 

We never hear of anyone finding any hard ends in any 
process preceding the slubber; and why? Because on all 
drawing rolls preceding the slubber, the rolls are so heavily 
weighted as to make the grip stronger than any cotton fiber, 
so, instead of the top roll being checked by any long fiber, 
the fiber is broken. 

How many manufacturers have given this point any 
consideration? How many fibers are broken in a cotton 
mill, using top leather rolls, at each process preceding the 
intermediate frame? If a fiber is strong enough to check 
the front roll on the frames preceding the slubber, would 
it not be a great aid in making a stronger yarn by equipping 
every machine preceding the intermediate with rolls that 
do not have as firm a grip as that of leather rolls and not 
as heavily weighted? 

Metallic rolls will not break the long fibers for two 
reasons: first, they are not supported by the fibers; second, 


metal being smoother than leather, the longer fibers have 
a better opportunity to slip from under the action of the 
roll without being injured or broken, thus saving millions 
of fibers that are broken by the use of leather rolls. 

The difference between metallic rolls and top leather 
rolls is, that the leather roll is made to hold the fibers by 
being supported by the fibers and also by dead weighting, 
while the metallic rolls do the work only by meshing and 
causing friction. 

This is, of course, nothing new to most readers of 
Corton, as metallic rolls and their principle is understood 
by almost every manufacturer, but what have we done for 
the processes following the slubber? When I say the 
Arkwright principle, I have reference to what he said about 
seeing a red-hot iron bar elongated by being made to pass 
between rollers, which, of course, necessitated the weighting 
of all rolls acting upon the bar. So most of us have for 
years followed Arkwright’s principle. We know better 
now, at least, most thoughtful and ambitious carders do, 
for one ean easily find where carders have removed the 
middle rolls on the fine frames and jacks. 

Let us now first consider the Arkwright principle of 
drafting, which is by having the leather rolls weighted by 
weights and driven by frictional contact, and let us study 
what takes place between the top leather rolls on the first 
and second steel rolls. 

In setting rolls, there is one broad principle that must 
always be followed; the distance between the centers of 
each pair of rolls must always exceed the average length 
of the staple of cotton being used. So, in this case, we 
will assume that the distance between the pair of rolls pn- 
der consideration is 3/32 of an inch in excess of the average 
length of the staple. Again we will assume, that the rolls 
under consideration are those of the fine, jack, and ring 
frames. 

I need not point out here, that in most cotton mills 
making carded yarns, the length of the staple varies. So 
when the rolls are weighted by weights the top leather rolls 
are made to take a firm grip on the stock. If a fiber is 
longer or nearly as long as the distance between the cen- 
ters of the forward pairs of rolls, the fiber is broken or the 
front roll is checked, hence a hard end. To prove that 
there is a dual operation going on at all times between the 
first and seeond top leather rolls weighted by weights, 
change from fluffy or ordinary cotton to a more wiry cot- 
ton, and you will find that the bobbins will be more com- 
pact and also more hard ends will be found. What makes 
the bobbin more compact? You have the same number of 
turns around the horizontal presser, and it stands to reason, 
that if the top leather roll could stand the resistance which 
wiry cotton offers to it that the bobbin would be no harder 
than in the first case. But as stated, owing to the top 
leather rolls having both a firm grip on the stock and at 
the same time heavily weighted, the dual operation that 
takes place by the front top leather roll drawing the fibers 
from the second roll is too much for the driven contact of 
the front roll, which, of course, causes it to lag behind the 
surface speed of the front steel roll, and the strand is 
shortened, which makes the bobbin more compact. 
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This is what has puzzled builders of fly frames, and to 
this day no builder ean construct a pair of cones to run 
all kinds of cotton—ask any builder. 

You can, of course, put on a rack gear to accommodate 
the retardation of the front roll, but you have the retarda- 
tion just the same, which means hard ends. Is this not 
an important subjeet for us all to consider? 

Can any reader of this article deny that at times the 
weight of the section beams will jump twenty pounds on 
the heavy side and then drop to ten pounds on the. light 
side, when at the same time no variation in the drawing 
finished sliver was noticed? This puzzled a good many 
earders, especially young carders, and even superintendents. 
Superintendents, as a rule, lay it to the contraction of 
twist, as they claim that the wiry cotton contracts more 
twist, which is true. But with the contraction of twist and 
the shortening of the strand by the front top leather rol) 
being made to lag, causes a double gain, which accounts for 
the section beams taking such a jump at times. 

This is an expensive item to any cotton mill, for al- 
though the cloth ean be balanced somewhat with lighter 
filling, it is more expensive to make a lighter yarn. 

Hard ends will break down many other ends and the 
evil most dreaded by speeder tenders. For instance, when 
a tender is creeling, one hard end will sweep down many 
more and make such a mess that in some eases it will dis- 
courage the tender and cause her to leave her work, especi- 
ally in the summer months. 

Another test which may easily be made, and one which 
will prove the principle of weighting all rolls mechanically to 
be wrong, is to twist the roving when ereeling to the right 
instead of to the left, or make the piecing longer or nearly 
as long as the distance between the centers of the two for- 
ward rolls. A hard end will result in almost every case 
when wiry cotton is used. Some men conceive the idea 
that by adding more weight to the top rolls that more hard 
ends are eliminated, they never stop to think that when 
they add more weight the friction under the saddle is in- 
creased and the consumption of power to drive the frame is 
inereased also. Therefore, up to the present time, many 
mills have the top rolls heavily weighted to help eliminate 
hard ends, but this is never attained for the reason stated. 

The reasoning of adding more weight on the top rolls 
to eliminate hard ends is the same as making the clearer 
heavier to prevent the front roll from lapping. By adding 
more weight on the top rolls, you do of course make the 
grip stronger and firmer, but the friction that the extra 
weight occasions increases the retardation, and you have 
the same number of hard ends. This is why the question of 
roll weighting and setting comes up every little while. 

The inventor of metallic rolls must have had in mind 
that rolls weighted and supported by fibers result in many 
being injured and broken. With metallic rolls the fibers 
being pulled and held by meshing only, the longer fibers 
would be drawn from the preceding roll without being in- 
jured because metal does not hold as firm a grip on the 
cotton. The draft is positive for the reason that the grip 
ou the stock is always on the side of the roll where the 
power is conveyed to rotate the top roll, which is always at 
the back top side of the rolls, or where the stock is re- 
ceived. So in such a ease, it should be seen, that the fibers 
have a better opportunity for slipping from a metal roll 
than from one covered with leather. This suggestion was 
also the “sparker” for this article, for from tests made, the 
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only way I have discovered to eliminate hard ends entirely 
and at the same time have a positive draft, is by using 
metal rolls. It should be remembered also that a positive 
draft is a great help in remedying the unequal conditions 
found on all fly frames. By drafting by meshing only the 
rolls require less weighting and the consumption of power 
is greatly reduced. 

Everyone knows that at times when the roving is on the 
heavy side, that the yarn will be found on the light side. 
This is due to fluffy cotton. The resistance offered to the 
front top leather roll is not as great, and the figured draft 
is nearly obtained. On the other hand, the roving is some- 
times found on the light side and the yarn on the heavy 
side. This is due to wiry cotton. 

The resistance offered by the harsh cotton to the rota- 
tion of the front roll greatly reduces its surface speed and 
this causes hard ends. Also, heavy yarn which causes the 
beams to jump many pounds over the standard weight. 
Even when no stock is passing under the action of weighted 
rolls, a certain amount of friction can be found on the 
front top leather roll. Weights will, themselves, create 
friction, and this, aided by the stock passing under their 
action, the rolls dry and dirty, worn saddles and poorly 
covered rolls, or rolls in poor condition, helps to make the 
unequal conditions found on fly frames. Can the reader 
advance a single argument for weighted rolls? Is it not 
a fact that the Arkwright principle is wrong from every 
point of view? 

I will now give my ideas of how the drawing rolls 
should be arranged and weighted at every process. On all 
the drawing frames metallie rolls, weighted as follows, for 
a finished sliver under 40 grains per yard, and made from a 
earded sliver not over 40 grains per yard, 6 pounds 
weight on the front rolls, 8 pounds on the second and 
third, and 10 pounds on the back rolls. For a earded sliver 
not over 50 grains per yard and a finished drawing sliver 
not exceeding 50 grains per yard, add two pounds to the 
weighting given above. 

On the slubbers for a finished drawing sliver not exceed- 
ing 40 grains per yard, four pounds on the front rolls, 
eight on the second, and ten on the back rolls. For a fin- 
ished drawing sliver not exceeding 50 grains per yard, add 
two pounds to the above weighting. 

On the intermediates, ball bearing top leather front 
rolls, metallic rolls on the second and back rolls, weighted 
as follows: ten pounds on the front rolls, eight on the 
second and back rolls. There are two reasons for the above 
weighting on the intermediates: (1) I give a heavier weight- 
ing for the front rolls to insure a better grip which insures 
a positive draft. Heavier weighting does not increase the 
friction, as the arbor on all ball bearing rolls is stationary. 
I give a lighter weighting for the second and back rolls, be- 
cause I have found that eight pounds was enough to make 
the draft positive and at the same time allow the longer 
fibers to eseape without being injured or broken. 

It should be borne in mind what was said regarding the 
grip of the metallic rolls being on the flutes drawing the 
stock from the preceding roll. With the arrangement and 
weighting given it should be clear to the reader that the 
firm grip of the leather rolls have every opportunity of 
drawing all fibers longer than the average length under 
action, for the reason that they have a firm grip on the 
eenter of the front rolls, and a tendency to allow the fibers 
to eseape on the second rolls. 
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On all fly frames and ring frames, ball bearing top 
leather front rolls, weighted as follows: on the fine frame 
eight pounds on the front rolls, on the jack six pounds on 
the front rolls, and on the ring frames four pounds on the 
front rolls. On the second steel roll for the fine and jack 
frames have self-weighted rolls. On the middle roll 
have a smooth metal roll (not furrowed) having the same 
diameter as that of the middle bottom steel rolls. On the 
back roll, have a smooth metal roll the same as on the mid- 
dle roll, only make it 4 of an inch larger in diameter than 
the middle roll. The reason for the weighting given is to 
have the back roll somewhat condense or flatten the roving, 
and at the same time insure grip enough so as to keep the 
strand between the middle and back rolls tight at all times 
as it should be, and not allow the strand to become slack 
and work out to the side of the rolls. 

* On the ring frames; have the same type of metal roll 
for the middle roll, and the same diameter as the bottom 
steel roll. On the back roll have the same type of smooth 
metal roll, but 4% inch larger in diameter than the bottom 
steel roll for the reason given for the fine and jack frames. 

Let us stop here and reason what would take place with 
such a “hang up” as outlined. By having a self weighted 
roll on the middle steel roll on the fine and jack, and a ball 
bearing top leather roll on the front roll, the dual operation 
which takes place in ease of all leather top rolls is de- 
stroyed, and hard ends and irregular drafting is entirely 
eliminated. The size of the smooth metal rolls given above, 
will be found heavy enough to insure a positive draft, and 
at the same time allow the longer fibers to escape. The 
reader may be a bit skeptical on the above point, and may 
feel that if metal rolls will allow the longer fibers to escape, 
that the same argument would hold good with the shorter 
fibers, but such is not the case. The distance between the 
centers of each pair of rolls as stated, must always exceed 
the average length of the staple of cotton being used. 
Therefore, the metal self weighted roll is enough to hold the 
fibers and not allow them to escape in clusters. But in case 
of a longer fiber, the metal roll having a smooth surface 
has not as firm a grip as that of a leather roll, and besides, 
the front roll being of the ball bearing type, practically free 
from friction and rotating at all times at the same surface 
speed as that of the front steel roll, has always strength 
enough to pull all longer fibers from under the action of 
the middle metal roll without breaking -or even injuring 
them. I have this “hang-up” on my fine, jack, and ring 
frames, and never had one hard end or cockled yarn since 
they were installed. 

When creeling you can twist the roving in either diree- 
tion without making hard ends. You ean also make the 
piecing as long as you like and no hard ends will result. 

To prove my reasoning, if the reader has ever had the 
opportunity to see a slubber equipped with metallic rolls 
in operation no hard ends will result when the drawing is 
pieced at the back of the slubber. With leather rolls, if 
a careless and poor piecing is made, a hard end will result 
in almost every case. Eighty per cent of the trouble in 
any cotton mill results from the drawing rolls, and the 
trouble is that the front roll and second roll have too firm a 
grip, and both at the same time, on the cotton. It is the 
cause of hard ends, uneven work, and the cause of the 
beams varying from the standard wcight. It is also impos- 
sible to have a fixed distance between the rolls for the same 
hank roving and number of yarn. 
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When a person inquires of a textile journal how rolls 
should be set for a certain length of staple they fail in 


every case to give the draft. The length of the draft is 
most important as is also the nature of the stock. One 
may as well ask how much twist should be inserted in a 
certain number of roving or yarn. It is impossible to 
answer such questions without having the opportunity of 
sampling the stock run. 

When the drawing rolls are arranged as in the “hang- 
up” outlined, we have only the pressure of the paddle to 
consider when the cones are modified which can be con- 
trolled with tolerable ease when all frictional contact is re- 
moved from the top front roll. 

To prove what is stated in this article let the reader 
make the following test: 

First, run a light hank roving. 
ished drawing sliver heavier than 50 grains per yard when 
making 40’s yarn. Run a one-hank roving on the slubber, 
three-hank on the intermediates, and seven-hank on the 


Do not have the fin- 


fine frames or jacks. 

Now have the machinist turn up a couple of rolls 
as described for the ring frame. Remove the weight 
from the middle leather roll on the fine frame or jack. 
Just try this on a couple of deliveries, and then size the 
yarn from these deliveries together with the yarn having 
been made from all weighted rolls, and all leather rolls on 
the ring frames. It will be found in every case that the 
yarn from the frames where the middle weights were re- 
moved and from the metal rolls on the ring frames to be 
much stronger than the yarn made by the Arkwright prin- 
ciple. 

There are comparatively few mill men who agree with 
the writer on drafting, as the majority of them claim it is 
too wide a departure. However, this method of drafting, 
or drafting on similar lines, is in practice in both England 
and France, and has been for a number of years. There 
are a few mills using metal rolls on this side of the water, 
but they are not numerous. 

One thing I have discovered in the many tests I have 
made, and that is, a metal roll will never equal the soft 
cushioned leather front top rolls for the intermediate, fine, 
jack, ring frame, and mule. 

The chief disadvantage of weighted rolls is the dirt and 
cotton collecting on all top rolls, it takes but a small 
amount of foreign matter to affect the surface speed of 
any top leather roll. While on the other hand, the amount 
of foreign matter that would greatly affect a top leather 
roll, would not affect metal rolls in the least. Again, the 
amount of dirt, or neglect of oiling which would greatly 
affect the surface speed of any top leather roll, would give 
no trouble whatever to ball bearing rolls. 

All that is necessary to clean self weighted rolls is to 
merely pass a harsh bristle brush over their surface. Roll 
cleaning as a rule is neglected for the reason that it is too 
much trouble to clean them. 

Another item to consider with this “hang-up” 
very little roll covering is necessary, as you have leather 
top rolls on only the intermediates, fine, jack and ring 
frames. Besides, no friction greatly preserves the top 
leather rolls. - In one of my previous articles, I pointed out 
how the friction of the top leather roll would injure the 
covering. Examine the flutes on the front roll of any 
machine that has been in operation for a number of years, 
and in every case, the side of the flutes last to act upon the 
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cotton will be found much sharper than the flutes acting 
first on the stock. The retardation of the front roll wears 
the flutes to a knife’s edge, and at the same time the sharp 
side of the flutes will make the covering rough, and in a 
short time. This statement is proven by the fact that when 
you have a long draft on any machine the roll bill for 
covering is increased correspondingly. Practical men say 
that rolls have more to do when the draft is long and the 
frame highly speeded which is true. However, what is 
stated in this article can be tried easily, and I am sure 
that if the reader is a manufacturer and will take the 
trouble to make the test outlined, he will be well repaid for 
the trouble, and what is said in this article will receive com- 


mendation after the test. 


COTTON COMBING. 


BY FP. A. GWALTNEY. 

Before cotton ean be fed to the combers it must be pre- 
pared into a lap. As a general rule, this necessitates the 
use of two preparatory machines, known as the “Sliver” 
and “Ribbon” lap machines. Sixteen or twenty card slivers 
are fed into the sliver machine, the principal part of which 
consists of three or four drawing rollers, two pairs of eal- 
endar rollers and two lap rolls. The slivers are condensed 
into one solid sheet or lap. Four to six of these laps are 
placed on two corrugated wooden rollers and fed through 
four pairs of drawing rolls, which have a tendency to draw 
the fibers into a more parallel condition. These four or six 
sheets of cotton are passed over a guide plate through a 
pair of ealendar rolls and condensed into a lap which is in 
a suitable condition to be presented to the comber. This 
lap is placed on two fluted wooden rollers at the back of the 
comber, and is fed to the feed rollers over a guide plate in 
an intermittent motion at about 3/16 to 5/16 inches per nip. 
While the feed rollers are passing the cotton forward, the 
nippers are open, and the detaching rollers, with the seg- 
ment, are taking the last combed portion of the cotton for- 
ward. The nippers then close and hold the cotton in the 
path of the needles of the half lap, which combs out the 
short fibers and impurities. While this operation is taking 
place, the feed rollers and detaching rollers are not revolv- 
ing. The waste is taken out by the cylinder needles and ear- 
ried to the back by the eylinder brush, doffer and comb, or 
by an aspirator. The use of the aspirator is a great im- 
provement over the old system of removing the waste, as 
the backs of the combs are kept clean by this method, which 
requires much less stoppage for cleaning the backs, there- 
fore giving a larger production, and enabling the comber 
tender to look after more machines. 

After the nippers open, the segment comes under the 
combed fibers and carries them forward, with the assistance 
of the leather detaching roller, which comes in contact with 
the segment for this purpose, the newly combed fibers be- 
ing carried forward until they meet the return ends of the 
last previous combed fibers. 

The detaching and attaching mechanism is quite difficult 
to understand on account of the different operations of the 
detaching rollers, and more especially the top rollers. They 
have a rotary motion carried on simultaneously with a bod- 
ily motion through space. They have an intermittent and 
reciprocating motion, besides the rotary motion one way 
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being greater than the opposite motion. In other words, 


the forward motion, we will say, is twice as great as the 
backward motion. During the time of combing the roller 
is lifted out of the way of the needles and lowered again to 
meet the segment. This is known as the “bodily motion 
through space.” The rotary motion is caused by frictional 
contact with the long steel roller, and is first made in such 
a direction as to cause the rollers to turn backward. As 
soon as the backward motion is completed, the forward 
motion commences. : 

The comber requires very delicate adjustment and hand- 
ling. To obtain the best results, the needles of the half lap 
should be gone over at least once a week; the top combs 
should be examined closely each day; the leather detaching 
rolls should be kept well varnished and the leather kept in 
good condition. Allow me to say here that it has been my 
experience that more bad work is caused by poor leather 
detaching rollers than from any other one source. The roll- 
ers are about 10 to 12 inches long and *4 of an inch in 
diameter, and it is a very difficult operation to cover them 
so that they will be of a uniform thickness throughout. 
These rollers should be ground perfectly true before var- 
nishing. The roller coverer is supposed to do this, but it is 
well for the mill to have their own grinding machines. If 
this be well looked after, and all rollers are perfectly paral- 
lel, there is no reason why the comber should not give first- 
class results. 

Combers should be stripped of as many of its parts as 
required to give it a complete overhauling once a year. 

Proper heat and humidity plays a big part in obtaining 
first-class results, but, with the present systems of air con- 
ditioning apparatus, we should not have any complaint from 
this souree. 

The percentage of waste ought to be taken at least once 
each week, and if the proper amount is not being taken out, 
the parts governing this should be looked into. 

The reason the comber takes out the short fiber and 
leaves the long is because the long fibers are taken from the 
open nippers by the detaching rollers before they are re- 
leased by the nippers. The short fibers are freed from the 
nippers before the detaching rollers can reach them; there- 
fore they are carried to the waste tin. 

The funetion of the top comb is to comb out the tail 
ends of the fibers delivered, and extract the short fibers and 
impurities. The angle and setting of this comb plays a 
big part in the amount of waste taken out. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that great care should be 
used in the making of good, even laps, with fibers as parallel 
as possible. Short piecings up at the back of the ribbon 
machine will save a lot of broken needles in the cylinder 
and bad top combs, which is very detrimental to good work, 
as well as the cost of having them re-needled. 


Experiments have been made in growing cotion in 
Southwestern Spain, with promising results—so much so 
that it is confidently asserted that it will he one of the big 
agricziivral industries of the future. A tirm of T>xas 
cotton planters laid down an experimental plantation on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir River, with selected Amer- 
iean seed, as far back as 1905. The crop produced was es- 
teemed excellent and totaled 46,200 pounds of raw cotton, 
which returned 15,400 pounds of clean cotton, valued at 
$1,854. 
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DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 


PART TWELVE. 


Fig. 48 is a very simple yet effective pattern, and the 
principle followed is one which might suggest the making 
of an extensive variety of patterns. 


With the exceptions 





Fig. 48. 
of a very few threads, all the threads in this warp weave 
The stripe effect is obtained jointly by heavy 
threads and long floats. Thus, these heavy threads inter- 
lace as shown by the solid marks in Fig. 49, and, although 
the four different movements of the harnesses are not iden- 
tical with those of certain classes of huckaback, they differ 
only slightly from the latter. As a matter of fact very 
similar effects could be obtained with the huckaback tappet 


plain. 
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Fig. 50. 


the faney stripe. To compensate for the different sets 
and to use a reed with the same number of splits or dents 
throughout, the plain stripe is reeded two threads per split, 
and the fancy stripe 3, 2, 3 throughout. This order of 
reeding is represented by the horizontal lines between the 
design U and the draft V. 
bined with the cutting effects in the fancy 


feature of 


This irregular reeding, com- 
weave, is respon- 
sible for the 
evident from the weaving plan W that four harnesses only 


the characteristic stripe. It is 


ee 





Fia. 49. 


and proper arrangement of the threads in the harnesses. 
The draft and weaving plan for the pattern illustrated are 
S and T. If all the plain threads were controlled 
by two harnesses worked by a tappet, the figuring threads 
could be operated by a dobby, and the designer could 
arrange these threads in any desired manner. Moreover, 
since there are only a very small number of these heavy 
threads it might be possible to erect very small banks from 
the framework of the loom, and to insert small bobbins, 
each containing one thread. It would then be an easy 
matter to alter the positions of the threads in the warp as 
well as to insert different colors, and thus to alter entirely 
the character of the stripe at will. 

A very pretty stripe indeed is that illustrated in Fig. 
50, which represents a cloth made with comparatively sim- 
ple apparatus. The warp and weft are of the same color, 
in this ease a crushed strawberry shade. At U in Fig. 51, 
all the threads of the fancy stripe are shown along with 
8 threads of plain on each side. The complete design, 
however, consists of 48 threads for the fancy stripe and 46 
threads for the plain stripe. From Fig. 50 it is easily seen 
that the plain stripe is the wider one, but this is because 
the warp in this section is set on a basis of 60 threads per 
inch, as compared with a basis of 80 threads per inch in 


shown at 


and six picks to the round are necessary; we have shown 


two repeats in the way of the weft in the design in order 





better to illustrate the design. The fancy striped part is a 
further illustration of the turn-over principle as described 
41. In Fig. 


embraces 4 threads and 3 picks, and by turning this over in 


in connection with Fig. 51 the small motive 
both ways the unit design on 8 threads and 6 picks is 
obtained. This unit is then repeated for the necessary 
number of times for the desired width of the stripe. 

(To be continued. ) 


Don’t be afraid to obey. A man must learn to obey 


before he can hope to command. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 





DESIGNING ON CIRCULAR FRAMES. 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


In the plain frame known by the name of the French 
or German cireular, it was explained that the passing of 
the needles took place through the agency of a plain dise 
placed above the needles in such a position that the latter 
were pressed, as they came around in revolution. Each 
needle passes under the presser and in turn gets its spring 
or beard pressed, which operation is a necessity to the 
ordinary knitting of plain fabric. But the machine under 
consideration is admirably adapted to the production of 
faney designs which are in such demand for manifold 
branches of the knit goods industry. The presser wheel 
and its patterning orens up a wide field for pattern origi- 
nation and one which can be employed even in cases where 
minute knowledge of knitting mechanism is lacking. In 
addition to the new pattern produced, the method of knitted 
fabric structure is one which produces cloth more bulky in 
handie and more solid in appearance, with the result that 
its sphere of application is considerably extended. 

PATTERN PRESSER WHEELS. 

For plain fabric, it has been explained that the surface 
of the presser is plain and such that all the needles passing 
under it are pressed in their turn. The pattern presser 
wheel on the other hand is eut with notches where the pat- 
tern has to appear and thé wheel is made to revolve on 
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Fig. 1. THe Puatw PRESSER. 
Fig. 2. THe 1 anp 1 Tuck Presser. 
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its own axis by the rotating motion of the needles. The 
notehes cut are of two depths, one quite short, which covers 
the needle and presses it; the other notch is larger and is 
such that when it covers the needle the spring or beard is 
left unpressed and the corresponding stitch is not com- 
pleted at that point. It is here, precisely, that oceurs the 
chief difficulty for the designer of knit goods. He must 
see that the stitches which have not been pressed over in 
one course or feed are pressed over at the next feed. If 
this condition be not fulfilled, loose, unknitted loops will 
accumulate on the needle shanks and after a few courses, 
break the springs of the needles. 

In practice it is found that a yarn should not be un- 
pressed for more than three or four courses. A full view 
of the plain presser wheel is given at Fig. 1 and that of a 
1 and 1 cut presser is shown at Fig. 2. In comparison, 
it will be noted that whilst the edge of the plain presser 
is quite plain, the edge of the 1 and 1 presser is cut with 
a small and large notch alternately; every needle space has 


to be eut on the wheel, so that it may revolve and produce 
its pattern with accuracy. 

The question of the proper discharging of the loops 
after “tucking” or missing is a very large one. It de- 
pends on the nature of the design, the number of “feeds” 
possessed by the machine, the number of teeth cut in the 
presser wheel and the total number of needles in the frame. 
If each feed has a pattern wheel and the number of teeth 
in the latter divides into the total number of needles in 
the frame without leaving a remainder, then the same 
needles would be left unpressed and the same loops would 
accumulate on the needles. 

This problem is rather simplified, if the machine is a 
two or four-feed, because alternate feeds can be made with 
plain pressers, so that all the tucked loops are discharged 


and not more than 2 or 3 threads are allowed to gather. 


To consider the matter still further, it will be necessary 
to adopt some means of representing designs on paper. 
The usual method is to employ the squared variety and to 
mark it with erosses or solid squares at the points where 
tucking takes place. Design 1 shows a fabric made with 
the 1 and 1 tuck presser of Fig. 2, and the plain presser of 
Fig. 1. The frame employed is of the standard type with 
two feeds or stitch-forming parts. The lines in the vertical 
direction represent needles and those in a horizontal direc- 
tion stand for courses. 

The needles N of Fig. 2 are numbered to correspond 
with the numbers of design 1 where the odd needles are 
marked with full squares and the even needles are blank 
on the first course. The odd needles are seen to come under 
the larger spaces of the wheel cut to correspond to the 
full squares in the design and so they are not pressed. The 
even needles come under the small notches and are pressed, 
and knit their stitches in the ordinary way on the frame. 
Line 2 in the horizontal direction has no marks, which sig- 
nifies that all the needles are pressed and therefore form 
and complete their stitches. 

This is eaused by the working of the plain presser 
shown in Fig. 1, which is attached to the second feed of 
the frame. Patterns made with intervening plain pressers 
do not have great definiteness, but it is a very popular way 
of securing the proper discharge of tucked stitches. In 
design 2 is given another variety made on a 4-feed machine. 
Course 1 is knitted on the first feed where the odd needles 
are left unpressed. Course 2 knits all its stitches and is 
produced by placing a plain presser on the second feed. 
Course 3 is shown with the even stitches tucked, produced 
in the third feed by using 1 and 1 eut wheel as in feed 1 
but set on to the needles so as to operate the even needles 
with tuck stitches. Course 4 is plain. 

Design 3 is drawn out on similar lines to work on a 
6-feed machine, with alternate feeds supplied with plain 
pressers for courses 2,.4, 6, 8, ete. Courses 1 and 3 are 
operated by a 1 and 1 presser tucking the odd needles, 
whilst in course 5 the even needles are tucked. 

To consider next the patterns produced without the 
use of plain pressers and with the 1 and 1 tuck wheel on 
2 and more feeds, one example is given in design 4. A 


2-feed machine with an even number of frame needles is 
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employed and the 1 and 1 tuck presser oceurs in both 
feeds, on the odd number courses, the odd needles are 
tucked, and on the even number courses, the even needles. 
The same result could be obtained on a 1-feed frame, if 
the machine contained an odd number of needles. The 
presser would press the even needles at one course and tuck 
the odd needles, whilst at the next course, the odd needles 
would be pressed and the even needies remain unpressed. 
Design 5 is suited for working on a 3-feed frame, in 
each feed a 1 and 1 tuck presser being used. For feeds 
one and two the pressers are set to press or tuck, the iden- 
tical needles, namely, 1, 3, 5, ete., are tucked, whilst needles 
2, 4, 6, ete., are pressed. The order is reversed at the third 
feed, where the presser wheel is set to press the odd needles 
and to leave the even needles unpressed. Design 7 is 
suited for a 4-feed machine, the first and second feeds 
tuck the odd needles and leave the even ones untucked. 
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In the third and fourth feeds, the order is reversed and 
the even needles are tucked, leaving the odd ones untucked. 
Design 8 is given to show an example of a fabric made on 
a 3-feed machine where two of them are plain and one 
tucked, using the 1 and 1 tuck presser on the third feed. 
The same principle can be extended to machines with a 
larger number of feeds. 

For the practical overseer or designer in charge of this 
department, it is of the utmost importance that he should 
be conversant with the possibilities of designing with the 
simple presser wheel. Frequently much expense is in- 
eurred eutting new and more elaborate presser wheels, 
when quite as satisfactory designs could be obtained by a 
skilful use of the standard pressers in hand. If there is 
in the department a suite of frames varying in gage and 
feed arrangement, the overseer can, with the aid of plain 
wheels on each, secure results by the methods indicated. 
The color arrangements also admit of considerable varia- 
tion. The foregoing designs worked in one color ean be 
made to look entirely different when two or more colors are 
employed. Each feed can have a different color if desired. 
On a 2-feed machine, 2 colors can be used; on a 3-feed, 3 
colors; on a 4-feed, 4 colors, and so on. 

THE GAGING OF MACHINES, 

In cireular knitting machines, there can be no doubt 
that the ideal mode of numbering or gaging would be to 
count by the needles per inch, measured at the outer edge 
of the cirele of needles, where the formation of the loops 
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actually takes place. It is a matter of surprise that this 
method has not been adopted. In the case of the frame 
under consideration, we find that the gage scheme belongs 
to the old school of arbitrary methods. A table is drawn 
out and the gage number given, but there is no definite 
relation of one gage to another. When a gage is given, the 
only way is to refer to a table of equivalents in needles per 
inch, when an accurate idea of the fineness ean be arrived 
at. It is, of course, at the diseretion of the user of the 
machine to discard the original method of gaging, obtained 
from the counting of origin and to translate the gage either 
into needles per inch or into the well known system of 
gaging rotary frames of the Cotton’s Patent type. All 
manufacturers are aware of the confusion arising from the 
adoption of several methods of gaging in a factory, and it 
is customary to have one system of needles per inch for 
latch needle machines and another system of the number 
of 2 needle leads on 3 inches for spring needle frames. 

The original frame gages for French or German cireu- 
lar machine is given herewith and it will be noted that 
the table falls under two divisions, “grob” the German 
word for coarse and “fein,” the German term for fine gage. 


10 Gage “grob” frame has 6 needles per inch 
12 Gage “grob” frame has 7 needles per inch 
14 Gage “grob” frame has 8 needles per inch 
16 Gage “grob” frame has 9 needles per inch 
18 Gage “grob” frame ahs 10 needles per inch 
20 Gage “grob” frame has 11 needles per inch 
22 Gage “grob” frame has 12 needles per inch 
24 Gage “grob” frame has 13 needles per inch 
27 Gage “grob” frame has 14 needles per inch 
20 Gage “fein” frame has 15 needles per inch 
22 Gage “fein” frame has 17 needles per inch 
24 Gage “fein” frame has 19 needles per inch 
25 Gage “fein” frame has 191% needles per inch 
26 Gage “fein” frame has 20 needles per inch 
28 Gage “fein” frame has 22 needles per inch 
30 Gage “fein” frame has 23 needles per inch 
32 Gage “fein” frame has 24 needles per inch 
34 Gage “fein” frame has 25 needles per inch 


A glance at this table shows its unreliability as a means 
of camparison of one gage with another. In the first 
place eonfusion arises from the two divisions of coarse and 
fine. If the coarse gage numbers took in only the coarser 
gages and ceased when some number such as 20 were 
reached things would be simplified, but it will be seen that 
the “grob” numbers continue up to 27 gage and the “fein” 
numbers beginning at 20 go up so as to include the finest 
machines, consequently between the numbers 20 and 27 
there is an overlapping which makes it necessary to append 
the word “grob” or “fein” after each gage number. 

A modern table of gages ought to have a rational basis 
and given the equivalent needles per inch for one unmber 
in the series, one ought to be able to infer the needles per 
This point will be better under- 
A 10 gage machine is 


inch for any other gage. 
stood by a reference to the table. 
stated to have 6 needles per inch and a 20 gage of the 
same “grob” table has 11 needles per inch. In any rational 
system the 20 gage would have exactly double the num- 
ber of needles per inch to a 10 gage, namely, 12. The 20 
gage “fein” machine has 15 needles per inch, whereas, the 


30 gage of the same table has 23, 224% needles per inch 
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being obtained by the direct method of caleulating from the 
20 gage. The 12 gage “grob” machine has 7 needles 
per inch, whilst the 24 gage of the same series contains 
only 13 needles per inch. 

In some eases the discrepancy is small but it is always 
sufficient to create a feeling of unreliability when comparing 
one gage with another. For firms who make a custom of 
recognizing only one system of gaging for all spring needle 
machines, it will be useful to transfer the numbers given in 
the table to the corresponding gages of Cotton’s Patent 
rotary spring needle machines. In Cotton’s Patent frames, 
the needles are cast in leads, for the general run of gages, 
2 needles being present in each lead. The gage number 
then is given by the number of such leads on 3 inches, a 
12-gage machine having 12 & 2 = 24 needles on 3 inches, 
or 8 needles per inch. 

From this it is easy to caleulate the gage, given the 
needles per inch of the frame. The 22 gage “grob” in the 


table shows 12 needles per inch which gives 12 & 13 = 36 
needles on 3 inches — 18 leads of 2 needles each on 3 inches, 


or 18 gage. 

To construet a simple formula which ean be applied in 
all cases, let N be the needles per inch and G the Cotton’s 
Patent rotary frame gage number, then 


G = 3/2 N 
G=-15N 
G 
= N 
1.5 


Applying this in the last example, namely, 22 gage 


“grob”’, with 12 needles per inch, the Cotton’s gage would 


be given by . 
G 
=N=>12 
1.5 
G 
— = 12 
1.5 
G=12< 15 
G = 18 


That is, the equivalent of a 22 gage German “grob” is 18 
gage “Cotton’s” method. As another example, calculate 
“Cotton’s” frame gage, which is equivalent to 20 gage 
“fein” German cireular frame. 

From the table, 20 gage “fein” has 15 needles per inch 
and from the formula we have: 

G=15N—1.5 & 15 = 22% gage Cotton’s. 

The problem can be reversed and, given the rotary gage 
of a machine, we find the needles present per inch and 
hence by reference obtain the equivalent German machine 
gage. Example: Find the German gage which will be 
equivalent to a 20 gage rotary frame. 


29 = 1.5N 
20 
-—-=WN 
1.5 


13.3 — N — needles per inch. In reference to the table 
we find that the nearest German gage is 24 gage “grob.” 

Another example: Caleulate the German gage which 
will be equivalent to a 28 gage rotary. 

G=15N. 28=15U. 28/l5—N. 

18.6 — N = needles per inch. On reference to the 
table it is found that the nearest German equivalent is 24 
gage “fein.” 1 
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Frequently it is necessary to find the gage from the 
woven fabric and the first step is to measure the stitches 
per inch in the width. Some allowance has to be made for 
the shrinkage which the fabric undergoes when it leaves 
the needles of the machine; for cotton yarns this shrinkage 
is usually less than for woolens, and for silk it is less than 
either. The contraction varies between 5 per cent and 20 
per cent, according to the elastic nature of the material 
and the tension at which it has been worked. 


Example: Find the German gage for a fabric made 
from cotton yarn, where the stitches in the finished cloth 
number 15 per inch. Allow 10 per cent for contraction. 

The number of stitches per inch require to be reduced 
by 10 per cent, thus: 100 : 90 : : 15 : or 

90 « 15 27 

——— = — = 13% stitches per inch on the frame. 
100 2 
Referring to the table we find that the gage will lie between 
24 and 27 gage “grob.” 

By using the formula G = 1.5N a table can readily be 
constructed, which will enable the overseer or manufac- 
turer to convert readily from the normal and prevalent 
rotary gage to the German gage or vice versa, and a table 
of this kind has its uses, in that the caleulation is done once 
and for all and mueh saving of time is effected. These 
conversion tables are given herewith: 
10 Gage “grob” = 6 needles per inch 
12 Gage “grob” 7 needles per inch 
14 Gage “grob” 8 needles per inch 
16 Gage “grob” 9 needles per inch 
18 Gage “grob” 10 needles per inch 
20 Gage “grob”’ — 11 needles per inch 
22 Gage ”’grob” 12 needles per inch 
24 Gage “grob” 13 needles per inch 
27 Gage “grob” 14 needles per inch 





9 gage rotary 
10'2 gage rotary 
12 gage rotary 
131% gage rotary 
15 gage rotary 
161% gage rotary 
18 gage rotary 
1914 gage rotary 
21 = gage rotary 
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20 Gage “fein” —15 needles per inch — 22% gage rotary 
22 Gage “fein” 17 needles per inch — 251% gage rotary 


24 Gage “fein” —19 needles per inch — 281% gage rotary 
25 Gage “fein” — 19% needles per inch — 2914 gage rotary 
26 Gage “fein” —20 needles per inch —= 30 gage rotary 
28 Gage “fein” 22 needles per inch — 33 gage rotary 
30 Gage “fein” 23 needles per inch — 341% gage rotary 
32 Gage “fein” —24 needles per inch — 36 gage rotary 
34 Gage “fein” —25 needles per inch — 371% gage rotary 
(To be continued. ) 

The removal of oil stains contracted during manufac- 
ture is a matter of inconvenience if not of difficulty. Dif- 
ferent parties use different methods, and it is perhaps true 
that few of these really realize the objective. It may, there- 
fore, be of interest to mention a method which is regarded 
as answering the purpose better than any other tried. If 
the stains are observed before the dyeing operation, the 
affected parts should be impregnated with olive oil and the 
dyeing proceeded with at once; or, in some cireumstances, - 
it may suffice merely to add about 4 per cent of castor oil 
to the dyeing liquor. When observed only after the dyeing, 
or if the preliminary treatment has not been successful, it 
is advisable to sort out the stained articles, impregnate them 
with oil, and dry. Afterwards rub the places with a stiff 
brush smeared with castor oil. Then wash well in a solution 
of soap, and the result will be that the stains have disap- 
peared.—Teztile Colorist. 
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SYSTEMATIC SUPERVISION IN DYEING AND 
BLEACHING. 


BY ANDREW FISHER, JR. 
George William Curtis once said: “Progress is every- 
where the golden fleece to be won only by hard contention, 
by taming fire-breathing bulls of stupidity, by slaying 
dragons of malignity, and by victoriously withstanding 
hosts of slanderers and liars sprung from the teeth of ven- 
omous serpents.” Most of us know that there are plenty 
of bulls of stupidity in the world, and that progress is 
confronted with obstacles hard to overcome. The men who 
control the financial end of the textile business are often 
ignorant of the details, and the practical men have to tame 
bulls and slay dragons in order to accomplish results. 

The object of this paper is to diseuss briefly systematic 
supervision in the dyehouse, which will make it possible to 
keep up to date in regard to materials used. It is not al- 
ways the lowering of costs and increase of production 
which is aimed at, but also the improvement of the product 
with regard to general appearance of the goods and fastness 
of the colors used. A man may weave and spin well, but 
poor colors and bad finishing keep his goods in the store- 
house. Charles M. Schwab recently said: “Great corpora- 
tions have done great harm in deadening individual initia- 
tive,” and further: “Determine what is a fair output for 
a fair wage in any department, and then, when that output 
is exceeded in quality or efficiency, share with the actual 
rrodszcers in this department the profits of their produe- 
an 

*» d. partment in the mill needs intelligent supervision 

.e than the dyehouse, yet few mill men ever keep ac- 
eurate records of the costs of dyeing the various shades 
produced. Usually dyers have an approximate idea of the 
costs of different shades, but they are not carefully kept 
and recorded. 

Systematic supervision must result in progress, indi- 
vidual initiative being preserved by encouragement from 
the executive head. We cannot have progress without 
initiative; therefore let us have intelligent supervision in 
order that individual initiative may meet with its just re- 
ward. If this paper, by mentioning a few incidents of dye- 
house and bleachery routine, causes you to think a little, 
some good will result. 

Progress in the dyestuff industry has been rapid, the 
Germans now having the supremacy in the dyestuff and 
chemical business. The quality and strength of most dye- 
stuffs have been wonderfully improved during the past 
twenty years, and as a result many fast colors are now in 
use, much to the disgust of paper makers and other users 
of rags and mill waste. 

The use of dyestuffs and chemicals has followed along 
lines laid down by the manufacturers, and the user and 
the maker cooperate somewhat, although it may be safely 
said that the user is more conservative. In a recent con- 
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versation with a gentleman of the old school, this remark 
was made: “No, we do not require fast colors in our mill.” 
Doesn’t it seem as if the user should demand fast colors 
rather than object to them? 

Industrial research along these lines should be carried 
on to a much greater extent by the cotton manufacturers, 
who should constantly strive to improve the quality of their 
product. A man recently took charge of the dyeing depart- 
ment of a large concern. The results obtained in the de- 
partment previous to his arrival had been poor. This man 
introduced a system of trial and thorough test of every 
dyestuff submitted. His method of keeping records was as 
follows: He used an ordinary filing cabinet, provided with 
indexed folders, similar to those used in filing correspond- 
ence. On each folder was placed the name of each dyestuff 
submitted for trial, the date, price quoted, maker’s name 
and address, as well as the formula used, and a sample of 
The tests of value to him are: 1. Fastness 
3. Fastness to bleach- 


the dyed result. 
to light. 
ing. 

These tests are made on the dyed sample and neatly 
mounted on the folder. As a result, he always selects suit- 
able colors for his work, taking no chance of putting out 
goods unable to stand all sensible requirements. 

Under the system previously used it was impossible to 
know definitely the dyestuffs used to produce each shade, 
the cost, or the trials made to produce the same shade with 
other colors. Consequently the salesmen calling at the mill 
were unable to know if the goods they carried would be of 
value to the concern, and never felt certain that the sam- 
Whenever a new 


2. Fastness to washing. 


ples submitted were given a fair trial. 
shade was wanted or any dyehouse problem arose, very little 
reliable data was available. The new man has every shade 
matehed up with all the latest as well as cheapest and fast- 
est colors, and keeps his laboratory staff everlastingly at 
it, and has little trouble in getting any desired shade at 
short notice. For example, take a fairly heavy green shade. 
This is rather expensive, and it will be well worth while to 
be careful to use the dyestuffs, which may be obtained at the 
lowest price, without sacrificing anything in the way of 
quality. 

The dyestuff concerns are glad to match any shade sub- 
mitted. From them we get every possible method known 
to them. We take all the colors submitted by them, find 
the least expensive method of obtaining the desired result, 
by any combination we can make from these, or other colors, 
keep an accurate record of all trials made, the cost, level 
dyeing properties, and fastness tests. When we get through 
we have something which will serve the purpose better than 
the old method and usually at a much lower cost. Every 
mill dyeing regular shades should have some competent per- 
son take them one at a time to see what improvements can 
be made. If a big saving or an improvement in general 
appearance or fastness is possible, the change should be 
made just as soon as an opportunity presents itself, but it 
is not advisable to mix things up by constant changing, as 
slightly different results cause trouble. If an arm of a 
shirt is the least bit different from the body (even after -it 
has been worn for some time) it may injure the reputation 
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of the mill. Many of the mills making blue check apron 
ginghams have of late years dyed the warp in long chains in 
indigo vats and have dyed the filling with sulphur colors in 
the raw stock, spinning directly on to the filling bobbin, 
thus saving the cost of guilling. The indigo fades much 
faster than most sulphur blues and the result is that after 
the apron has been laundered a few times the warp and 
filling no longer mateh. This makes a bad looking piece 
of goods and both warp and filling should be of similar fast- 
ness properties. 

Very often laboratory tests of colors are not carried out 
on a sufficiently large scale to be of much importance to the 
dyehouse. It is advisable to always conduct tests on a large 
enough sample so that the results will be close to those to be 
obtained under practical conditions, and in all cases costs 
must be determined from the actual work, not from samples. 
The cost of drugs used in the dyehouse over a period of six 
months must exactly balance the sum of the costs which is 
charged against each shade produced, and on aecount of all 
re-dyes must be carefully kept. In this way the efficiency 
of the department will constantly improve. 

As a general proposition, the labor and dyestuffs used 
per pound of goods dyed may be reduced by making the 
batch as large as possible. A man can handle the work 
better and the shade will run more uniform. This is especi- 
ally true in long chain dyeing of warp yarn where all the 
chains making up the set are dyed in one bath. 

For piece goods dyeing, the keeping of accurate records 
is extremely important, as the shade is usually matched by 
making one or more additions of fresh color. In some dye- 
houses, the dyer is paid a bonus for matching his shade in 
two trials. The fewer additions necessary and the less time 
required, the greater the ¢hance for uniformity, and a bonus 
of this kind, if sensibly carried out, is found to be profitable 
to both the manufacturer and the workman. By constant 
examination of shipments of dyestuffs received and close 
inspection of the results obtained in the mill, the labora- 
tory may become a great aid to keeping results uniform 
and helping the dyers earn their bonuses. 

If the exact cost of dyestuffs, chemicals and labor for 
dyeing each shade is recorded, the executive of the concern 
may find it possible to avoid expensive dyestuffs and ex- 
pensive shades. If orders can be obtained on styles using 
shades of low, rather than high cost, profits are materially 
increased. If dyestuffs and labor are constantly being re- 
duced, the men in the dyehouse may well be given a share of 
the increased profits which they have helped to earn. 

Systematic research work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing must become more general. Years ago when 
chemicals were very expensive, much greater care was 
taken to obtain economical results. 

There is a book, written by Bertholett in 1804, entitled 
The Elements of Dyeing and Bleaching, and it is unfor- 
tunate that there are not more men like him today. He was 
a practical man, as well as a great student and scientist. 
He controlled his bleaching process chemically, that is, he 
measured the excess chlorine used in bleaching and kept his 
results very uniform, for he found that the goods were not 
well bleached until the bath ceased losing in ehlorine con- 
tent. 

The theory of bleaching with chlorine compounds is that 
the chlorine set free forms hydrochloric acid (HCl) and 
sets free oxygen (O) from the water present. Of course 
a slight amount of moisture is the same thing as a lot of 
water and it would be interesting to see what rapid results 
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might be obtained if we had gas bleaching for raw stock, 
similar to the dry carbonizing process used in woolen mills. 

Bertholett made his own chlorine and the workmen were 
nearly suffocated at times because the gas eseaped from the 
bleaching bath and filled the room. Javelle overcame this 
by using a solution of caustic soda to hold the gas (now 
known as Javelle water) and found he could get much more 
gas into the bath in this way. Tennant afterwards found 
that lime water would take up more chlorine than Javelle 
water. The bleaching powder of the present day is made 
by passing chlorine gas over lime and good bleaching pow- 
der contains about 35 per cent of available chlorine. 

The writer once made several experiments to determine 
the most efficient method for bleaching raw cotton and 
found that when water and chlorine gas are used without 
any alkali being present, less chlorine is required. The 
operation was carried on in a pressure machine, that is, the 
cotton was packed into the machine and the cover screwed 
down tightly, the bleach liquor then forced in from beneath 
and out through the holes in the cover. It was then cir- 
culated for about fifteen minutes to make sure of uniform 
results. The working pressure for the operation was about 
fifteen pounds per square inch. The bleaching powder so- 
lution was found to be cheapest and the results were about 
the same as far as uniformity was concerned. Bleaching 
powder is at present much the most economical method of 
obtaining chlorine for bleaching cotton. 

The results of my trials led us to make certain changes 
which made the bleach house turn out more uniform re- 
sults at less cost, and convinced me that the whole dyehouse 
problem is to be handled best by exercising intelligent and 
systematic supervision over the workmen. If we keep 
everlastingly at it we will find the most economical method 
for producing each desired result and if the executive power 
happens to be placed in the hands of men capable of com- 
prehending the chemistry and mechanics involved in these 
operations, the efficiency and economy of the dyehouse 
should be excellent. 


American cotton goods are recognized by the Chinese as 
superior to those made in Japan, the sales of which have so 
greatly inereased in the last few years in the Manchurian 
market. The superiority of Amercian goods lies in the fact 
that not only are they of finer and more substantial texture, 
but they are also less heavily sized than the Japanese, which, 
when washed, lose a greater percentage of their weight than 
do the American. Japanese goods have supplanted those 
of American manufacture for a number of reasons con- 
tributing mainly to cheapness, of which may be mentioned : 
(1) The smaller cost of transportation from the mills, and 
incidentally the advantage of direct and frequent ship- 
ments; (2) the presence on the ground of Japanese firms 
with extensive facilities for the distribution of goods, en- 
abling the Chinese dealers to obtain supplies in quantities 
as small as they desire, while in buying American goods 
through Shanghai importers it is necessary to contract for 
considerable quantities at a time—more than most native 
dealers are able to handle; (3) the difference in time re- 
quired for filling a contract, this being two or three weeks 
in the ease of Japanese, against two or three months re- 


quired for American. 


Don’t be afraid to hustle; be glad of the chance. 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 
particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 
indorsed. This department is open to all. Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 


Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


THE REWORKING OF WASTE. 


Eprror Corron : 

In the April issue of Corron I see “Toothless Tom” 
would like to know which produces more waste, a fine or 
coarse mill? I found his letter very interesting, and it is 
such letters that set men in the cotton industry thinking, 
as waste is a very expensive item. However, he failed to 
point out the evils of running waste over again. | believe 
in the laws of compensation, you pay for what you do. 
You will not find coarse mills running over the waste made 
among the mills paying the highest dividends. 

A book or two could be written on this subject, but | 
am going to point out my views in a brief way to show 
how mills running waste receive no benefit. 

(1) When you run the waste over again, you are 
obliged to insert a little twist, which means a loss of pro- 
duction, and if a loss of production will not reduce divi- 
dends quicker than anything else, what will? 

(2) Every experienced mill man will admit that a part 
of the short stock will leave the strand of cotton in process. 

(3) When the short stock leaves the strand or thread, 
it collects in elusters on the roller beams and other parts 
of the machinery, and by draught or other means is often 
taken up by the thread in bunches, which makes many yards 
of cloth seconds. 

(4) When waste is run in mills where there are mules, 
a certain number of weights must be taken from the fallers 
which results in a soft cop. 

(5) When you weaken the strand by running waste 
the unequal condition found on all fly frames overcomes 
the strength of the strand, and many ends are broken during 
the building of a set. 

(6) Weak yarn means poor spooling, warping, slash- 
ing and weaving. ‘ 

(7) Waste will make the bobbins uneven in diameter 
as they fill on the fly frames, which causes the ends to 
snap every little while. 

Even if a little twist is inserted the roving will break 
back in the summer months. 

I could go on and point out a great many more evils 
that waste causes, but instead I am going to give a little 
mill experience which I know will hit the readers of this 
department as true. 

I was once placed in charge of a mill where the ring 
spinning had been running badly for almost a year. The 
mill was the talk of the neighborhood. I was not in charge 
but a little time when I was informed that the spinning 
started to run badly as soon as a new waste machine was 
installed in the picker room to run all the lap waste made 
in the mill. I immediately ordered this machine stopped, 
and the result I obtained has convinced me beyond a doubt 
that running waste over again is more of a loss than a gain. 


Wash. (Mass.) 


Reducing the Amount of Cut Waste. 
Eprtor Corton: 

One of the principal sources of waste and one that is 
often overlooked in the cotton mill, is the amount of eut 
waste. This is something that should be kept down as 
low as possible, from the flyframe to the reeling or warp- 
ing machines. Some operatives take a bobbin from the 
creel at the back of the flyframe and cut it, although this 
bobbin may have at least two layers of roving on it. This 
may seem little to a person running flyframes, spinning, 
twisting, spooling, winding or reeling machines, but say, 
for instance, that we were to let this bobbin run until it 
had about 4% layer of roving on it before we took it out, 
we would be surprised at the end of the week to find the 
small amount of cut waste, and also the increase in the 
production of the machines, particularly the flyframes, as 
the writer is only dealing with them at present. 

If we are to let the speeder-tender cut every bobbin that 
he or she takes out of the ereel with two layers of roving 
on it, we are simply slicing about 1/10 per cent of the 
finished product into cut waste. I am bringing this to 
light for the simple reason that it will help the readers of 
Corton a great deal I am sure, after seeing that the 
speeder-tenders run their bobbins down to at least % of a 
layer before they take them out to put in full ones, we may 
be sure that at the end of the week there will be an in- 
crease in the production, because, if that layer and a half 
is run right through the rolls and onto the bobbins that 
are on the spindles instead of being cut, it will fatten the 
production, at the same time keeping the amount of eut 
waste very low. 

The writer, while going throngh a eard-room one morn- 
ing, happened by chance to look between the creels of a 
flyframe, and to his surprise, saw on the floor a girl cutting 
the layers of roving on the bobbins, and there was also a 
good sized basket in front of this certain girl, full of these 
bobbins to be cut. Was that increasing the production or 
increasing the amount of waste, and yet, I was told a few 
days before, that the overseer in charge was always in 
hot water with the superintendent, the latter claiming the 
production was very low in this certain eard-room. 

This overseer knew that his speeder-tenders were eutting 
a lot of roving. which should have made a great man} 
yards of yarn, had it been run down to at least % of a 
layer before being taken out to be replaced by full ones. 
But still he preferred being roasted by the superintendent 
to enforcing a few rules upon his help, and even to this 
day they are still cutting up a great deal of what could 
have been finished product. 

I am bringing these points to light for the purpose of 
informing young overseers. The ecard-room is one of the 
most important departments of a cotton mill, and any over- 
seer who lets his help cut the roving that is on the bobbin is 
just simply cutting up into waste the profits of a mill. 
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Coming to the spinning room, we find them, also, eutting 
a lot of roving from the bobbins that come from the card- 
room. This is when they have the roving coming out all 
at once, or together, then it is necessary to cut some bob- 
bins that have a little more roving on than usual, but not 
in all eases, as some spinners cut a lot of roving when they 
are putting in the full bobbins, for the simple reason that 
they prefer putting in the whole side at once instead of 
running back and forth every few minutes to put in roving 
where there are a few bobbins running out. This is a bad 
practice, as far as keeping the amount of eut waste down 
is concerned, and also because the next time this certain 
frame has the roving bobbins run down small, they will 
come out together, thus causing some more cut waste. 
Therefore, the writer thinks it a good idea, and also a 
good practice, to let the roving get down as small as it 
ean possibly go before replacing, or in other words, let the 
bobbins get so low that there will only be about 4% a layer 
of roving on them, just as in the case of the flyframes. 

Cut waste, however, does not always come from the 
roving bobbins, but after it has been run through the 
frame, and after having all that trouble of making into 
yarn, and the labor cost entailed, then at the end of the 
set, or at the end of the day, this certain yarn is sent back 
to be eut up into waste, for the reason that it is either too 
soft or else the rail got stuck in some place, which caused 
a bad set. This is not the fault of the help, even if a frame 
makes a bad set, although they are warned if a frame is 
not running in perfect condition to stop it, and notify 
either the section hand or the second hand, but it is the 
fault of the section hand or his superiors if the frames 
have not enough pick, or in other words, if the yarn on the 
bobbin does not slope down from the top. In some cases 
where there is little pick given the frame, when the bob- 
bins reach the spooling machines they run off the top, thus 
causing the spooler-tender to cut them, which means that by 
the end of the week the increase of cut waste is high and 
the production low. 

This will serve also as a pointer to earders who allow 
the roving to be creeled altogether, and furthermore, the 
only remedy that the writer has seen to work well on those 
bobbins that come from the spinning frame with little pick, 
is to take a basin of water ahd dip the top of every bobbin 
before passing them to the spooler, this saves a great deal 
of yarn, which would have to be eut, if jt went directly 
from the spinning frames to the spooling machines, without 
being dipped in water, this remedy holds good only when 
the bobbins come from a frame with very little pick. 

Lewis. (Mass.) 


MANAGEMENT. 
Eprror Corron : 

In a recent issue “A. J. T.” requested some old over- 
seers to write on the managing of help. i would say for 
the benefit of “A. J. T.” and others who are interested in 
this subject that you cannot manage help all the same way. 
The nature of people is different in different places, so 
you will have to adapt yourself to circumstances and use a 
little common sense. An overseer or second hand should be 
a man of good appearance and should understand human 
nature. 


There are men who, when they receive a small promo- 
tion, allow their heads to swell so they would not recognize 


their own mother. If a hand should come and ask them a 
civil question, they would answer in a rough manner. For 
instance, if one asks permission to get off for a day or so, 
the overseer would want to know where, why and all about 
their personal business, which is no concern of his. It is 
his business to know whether he can let him off or not and 
to say so. This is not good management. 

Always treat the help with the greatest respect, in the 
mill and out; always recognize them whenever you meet 
them. Have the help respect you and do their work with- 
out fear. Have your room systematized. Do not have any 
favorites, but treat all alike. Do not try and do all the 
work yourself. An overseer’s eyes are worth more than 
his hands. Have your room clean, especially the toilets. 
Do not allow waste to be thrown on the floor. Have a place 
for everything and everything in its place. If you have any 
spare help in the room, do not let them help one more than 
another. If you do, it eauses dissatisfaction. Do not curse 
in the presence of the help, if you are infected with this 
simple habit. 

I find that the best way to manage help is to systematize 
the room; get the work to run smoothly; use a little com- 
mon sense and go ahead. Most of the trouble in any room 
comes from bad management and work. It is a well-known 
fact that there are men who have charge of help who are 
not fit to manage cattle, and do not use any more judgment 
than a beast. Be a gentleman at all times and you will not 
have any trouble. Remember that you have once been right 
where they are now. Remember that you may have moth- 
ers, fathers, sisters or brothers working for someone’s sup- 
port. Treat your help as you would like to have your own 
people treated. It is a hard problem to tell any overseer 
how to manage his room. As Arthur Pryor, the great trom- 
bonist, once said, “I can tune the instrument, but not the 
man.” The only thing I can say is to use common sense, 
adapt yourself to circumstances, then go ahead, and an 
all-round satisfied feeling will be felt and seen and enjoyed 
throughout the business. X. Y. Z. A. (Mich.) 


A QUESTION OF LOSS PERCENTAGE. 


Eprror Corron: 


I see that “H. O. W.” takes exception to my statement 
in the December issue, relating to slow and quick carding. 
He says if he feeds a lap at 25 yards per hour and he 
increased it to 30 yards per hour, he would be, beyond 
doubt, carding quick. Of course, I have heard the ex- 
pression “quick and slow carding” hundreds of times, but 
I took it for granted that “Student, Ala.” was only learn- 
ing and to a beginner the terms light and heavy and slow 
and quick earding are confused, so I made the statement 
that there was no such thing as quick and slow carding, 
to convey the thonght to him that if you increased your 
production by changing the barrow it would not affect any 
part of the card that does the carding, so would it not be 
better to quit using the terms “quick and slow carding” 
and simply say we increased or decreased our production, 
according to the condition of the room or the quality of 
the stock we are using? ; 

I thought at the time I made the statement that it would 
be criticised and I thank “H. O. W.” for taking me up on 
that point. It is just about the same argument that ap- 
peared in these columns some time ago as to which term 
was right in cotton spinning caleulations: factor multiple 
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or constant. If we could drop some of them I am sure 
it would be easier for a beginner to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the ones adopted. I think “H. O. W.” will find 
that the faster the doffer goes, the worse looking the web 
will be. If I could keep up with the drawings by using a 
22 barrow gear, I would not use a 24 gear and expect 
better results, because if I strip often enough so I don’t 
allow the cylinder and doffer to get filled up, the doffer, 
as a rule, will take care of the fibers as they are brought 
within reach of it. 

“H. O. W.” says further, “and it is the cylinder that 
does the carding.” Now, I am sure that the flats do more 
carding than the cylinder, which can be proved by weigh- 
ing the flat strips taken from a ecard after running two 
or three hours, and weighing the cylinder strips after the 
same period has elapsed. 

I would like to hear from some reader regarding the 
following question, which I have not heard brought up 
before. It is the custom at some mills to get an idea of 
the loss percentage in the samples of cotton sent to them 
by running them through a card. Now suppose one sample 
shows 8 per cent loss, and a second sample figures out 
10 per cent loss; is there only 2 per cent difference in the 
two samples? Would not there be a greater proportion 
of dirt going in with the sliver in the running of the second 
sample? To make it plainer, if you had a sample entirely 
free from impurities, which of course would show no loss, 
and then run one figuring 8 per cent loss, one sliver would 
be perfect but the other would have some dirt in it plus the 
8 per cent, so I think it should be taken into consideration 
when sampling cotton. Remember, we are all students and 
I would like someone to give an opinion on this. 

“Lance.” (Michigan.) 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH ‘‘SNUBBY”’ FILLING. 


Kprror Corton: 

Several years ago I was overseer in a mill running a 
large part of their product for the oil cloth contractors. 
These goods were to be converted by enameling into window 
shades and table oil cloth. The novice ean readily see 
these goods required a smooth face devoid of strings, gouts, 
snubs, ete. At best it was quite a problem to get out and 
keep out these defects. At one time we had quite a pro- 
tracted siege with what we called rope filling, that is some- 
times, at the change of the filling, there would rope off great 
bunches of yarn varying from a couple of threads to a rope 
sometimes nearly as large as one’s finger. This of course 
gave the cloth room no end of trouble and so serious did 
this grow that for quite a spell we had to work a night and 
day force of inspectors, burling and cleaning these goods 
so as to get any appreciable part of them in a marketable 
condition. 

The worst of the matter was, no one seemed able to 
locate the trouble. 
until the quills were so sharp and long as to contain only a 


The weaver tried various ad- 


The spinner lengthened his traverse 


very small portion of yarn. 
justments of power on picker sticks and still the trouble 
seemed to grow rather than decrease. 

When finally located it was found that the very thing 
nearly any spinner or superintendent would do, i. e., 
lengthen the traverse, had been in this instance the eause of 
all the trouble. When found the cause proved to be the 
small dagger or finger of the automatic weft replenishing 
attachments on the loom. The traverse, when lengthened, 
run the yarn so far up on point or end of quill before re- 
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versing that nearly or quite all the quill was covered, and 
when this dagger or finger came down with its lightning- 
like stroke to place a new bobbin in the rapidly moving 
shuttle, instead of striking the wooden end of quill it would 
strike back on the yarn and loosen it on the quill, later to 
run off into a rope or snub, and when the trouble was 
located and adjusted, we returned to normal conditions 
again. 

As i have seen this same trouble in a less pronounced 
form in some other mills and I am almost certain from the 
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same cause, and as such defects are objectionable in any 
goods and very serious in some, I write this little ex- 
perience hoping it may come to the eye of some one similar- 
ly troubled and be some help. 

Cloth Room. (Mississippi.) 





The area under cotton in the French island of New Cal- 
edonia, in the Pacifie Ocean, is steadily being extended. 
Exporis in bales of 500 pounds each were 2 in 1908, 48 in 
1910, 180 in 1911, and 800 bales in 1912. 











New Machinery and Trade Notes. 











A TANK TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. 


The accompanying cut shows the Sarco temperature 
regulator, which is manufactured by the Sarco ENGINEEr- 
inc Co., 116 Broad street, New York City. This regulator 
is based on the same thermostatic principle as the well- 
known Sarco steam trap, using as its actuating motive power 
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the expansion of a sensitive liquid hermetically sealed with- 
in a chamber, into which is inserted a flexible corrugated 
tube. This regulator is substantially made and not liable 
to get out of order; is compact, simple and wholly self- 
regulating, requiring no exterior operating means, such as 
compressed air, water or electricity. It also avoids the use 
of rubber or leather diaphragms, which are of a perishable 


nature, and of metal disk diaphragms, which change their 
form with considerable resultant inaccuracy. The appa- 
ratus is easily installed and may be arranged to regulate the 
temperature of water or any other liquid, being provided 
with an adjustable regulating device by which any desired 
temperature within a given range may be maintained con- 
stantly. An illustrated cireular describing and fully illus- 
trating this useful instrument may be secured on applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 


SCIENTIFIC RAT KILLING. 


In 1900 Dr. Danysz, in his capacity as director of the 
laboratory of agricultural micro-biology of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, Paris, had his attention directed to an outbreak of 
a disease amongst field mice. He investigated the epidemic, 
and after prolonged search succeeded in isolating the germs 
of the disease. The history of his work to produce a viru- 
lent culture that could be used in the war against the rodents 
would fill volumes. Finally, after much research and ex- 
periment, Dr. Danysz obtained a very virulent culture that 
preserved its virulence for several months. 

The problem of preparing the virus so that it would be 
within the reach of everybody next had attention. Dr. 
Danysz found that the germs would live on a form of spe- 
cially prepared gelatine and could be kept alive and virulent 
in test tubes such as scientists use if a certain amount of air 
space was left in the tube; next, the question of preparing 
the tubes for transportation was considered. A uniform 
temperature was desired, and tubes must not be exposed to 
the light. The tubes were sealed and wrapped in paper, 
packed in cardboard boxes with asbestos in lots of one, 
three, six and twelve tubes, and these boxes packed with 
asbestos in eases containing 250 tubes each. In this way 
Danysz virus is now transported to all corners of the earth 
and the germs kept alive and virulent from two to three 
months. } 

Remarkable suceess has been had in Russia, England, 
Franee, Germany and Holland. In France and Holland, 
Danysz virus is distributed by the government. The Danysz 
Virus, Ltd., was formed in London, and the distribution of 
the Danysz virus was carried on in England and Germany 
as well as other countries of the world outside of France 
and Holland. In England whole villages and towns have 
waged a war on rats and mice by this method. One thon- 
sand tubes of virus were used on the London subways with 
remarkable suecess. A few days after the application rats 
began to rush to the surface. Each morning, when the sta- 
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more certain that it will have 

a Barrett Specification Roof, 
because first-class buildings are the 
work of first-class architects and 
engineers and they know the rela- 
tive values of the different types of 
roofing. 
They know that a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof consists of five layers 
of Specification Felt cemented to- 
gether with continuous layers of 
Specification Pitch, with a top sur- 
face of slag or gravel. It is built 
on the roof without the narrow 
joints or laps like tin or ready 
roofings. 
They know that a Barrett Specifi- 


Ts better the building, the 
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cation Roof is a substantial, fire- 
resistant roof, accepted at base 
rates by insurance underwriters. 


They know further that its cost is 
less than that of any other perma- 
nent roofing and that its mainte- 
nance cost is nothing, making a net 
cost per foot per year of service of 
about 14 of a cent. 


A copy of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion will be sent, on request, to any 
architect, engineer or property 
owner. It formulates a precise and 
practical way of laying these roofs 
to secure the best results at the 
least expense. Address our near- 
est office. 


_9 
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The Choice of First-Class Architects 








HYDRONON 
The Damp-proofing Paint 


Especially recommended for 
use above the ground level 
on the interior of stone, brick 
or concrete walls to exclude 
dampness. 

Has superior covering ca- 
pacity and is vastly superior 
to other paints in its per- 
manence and resistance to 
dampness. It penetrates 
into the pores of the brick 
so that an accidental abra- 
sion does not break the 
waterproof seal. Furnishes 
satisfactory base for plaster 
and keeps the plaster from 
injury by dampness in the 
wall. 

VELVEX 
Creosote Shingle Stains 


Send for the new free book- 
let, handsomely printed in 
colors, showing the beauty 
of these stains. Very evo- 
nomical and satisfactory. 





. : + — ee 
advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any mis- 
If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 


Cincinnati Kansas City 


St. Louis Cleveland 


Seattle 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


«ek 


Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 





The Paterson Mfg.Co.,Ltd.: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 
Boiler and Wheel Shops of M. Rumley Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Roofers: Battle Creek Roofing & Mfg. Co. 
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tions were opened, the dead rats were found. Outside of 
one station four rats were found dead around a roadside 
puddle. 

In addition to the eases quoted, Danysz virus has been 
used on the royal estate, Sandringham, on other proper- 
ties, on farms, game preserves, etc.; in private houses, sta- 
bles, kennels, poultry pens, flour mills, breweries and dock 
yards; in fact, wherever rats have been found troublesome 
or destructive. On the government farms in Trinidad and 
elsewhere in the West Indies, in South Africa, Australia 
and on islands of the Indian and Paecifie Oceans it has been 
found of the greatest value. 

In January, 1909, Danysz virus received its introdue- 
tion to the publie of the United States through Benjamin 
Russell, United States Superintendent of Warehouses for 
the port of New York. Mr. Russell had heard of the won- 
derful results accomplished abroad and decided to test the 
virus. He therefore had the contents of 120 tubes of the 
virus prepared and distributed through a large warehouse 
at Beard’s Stores, Erie Bason. Ten days later, January 
28, 1909, Mr. Russell announced to the press of the United 
States that the experiment was a complete success. 

The success of the Danysz virus in the United States 
ean best be told by some of the users: 

L. C. Teller, of Teller’s Broadway Theatre, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: “It is a modern miracle.” 

F. X. Baumert & Co., cheese manufacturers: “It is the 
most effective thing for rat extermination that we have ever 
seen.” 

The New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouses, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La.: “Danysz yirus is most effective.” 

At Campbell Stores, Hoboken, N. J., one thousand tubes 
of Danysz virus were used with remarkable results. 

The clothing house of A. Raymond, New York, report: 
“Excellent results.” 

Many textile mills in Fall River, Mass., are using 
Danysz virus with most satisfactory results. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 





The D. D. Fevtton Brusu Co., of Atlanta, were repre- 
sented at the Isle of Palms convention of the Southern 
Textile Association by G. B. Snow, one of their traveling 
men. Mr. Snow was giving out envelopes containing ad- 
vertising literature, and also the following statement by 
General Manager James B. Fitch, addressed to the textile 
mills: 

Within the last twelve months certain former em- 
ployees have made the erroneous statement that we are not 
engaged in the repair of cotton mill brushes at our Atlanta 
plant. At this time we wish to place ourselves on record 
to the effect that we are doing this class of work and would 
be very glad to mail a list of references or submit prices 
and mail samples of the various materials that we are 
using. The quality of our workmanship and the standard 
of our output is fully covered by the long-established 


Felton guarantee. 

The Charles A. Schieren Company, Manufacturers of 
“Duxbak” belting, were represented by Edwin G. Wey- 
hausen, who was distributing a souvenir in the form of a 
watch fob. 

William C. Robinson & Sons Co., had representatives in 
attendance and had taken the trouble to ship an expensive 
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operating exhibit to be shown during the course of the con- 
vention, but because of some misunderstanding, no provision 
had been made to take care of such an exhibit, and it was 
never opened up. This company manufactures the well 
known “Slashol” for slashing short and long chain work 
and finishing. 

The Dary Rmg Traveler Co., was represented by Charles 
L.. Ashley, of Atlanta, Ga. 

W. T. Lane & Bros., manufacturers of canvas baskets at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., had canvas baskets rolling around the 
verandas and was represented by D. F. Lane of the firm, 
who was distributing leather bill-folds to the members. 

The Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co., of Providence, 
R. I., was, as is always the ease, ably represented by the 
popular secretary of the association, A. B. Carter. 

The Keever Starch Co., of Columbus, Ohio, was repre- 
sented through its southern office, managed by James H. 
Maxwell. Mr. Maxwell personally was present and was 
ably assisted by J. J. Iler of his office. Mr. Iler was boom- 
ing Victor Mill Starch by presenting to the members of 
the association aluminum pocket drinking cups in a neat 
leather case, calling attention to this well known brand of 
starch. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., had a representative at the con- 
vention in the person of C. W. Thrash. Mr. Thrash was 
distributing a watch charm in the form of a Lunkenheimer 
Valve to his friends. 

The Hawley’s Laboratories of Charlotte, N. C., had a 
representative present distributing advertising pencils. 

William M. Bird & Co., Ine., of Charleston, S. C., was 
represented by L. G. Fales, who not only acted as Chief 
Assistant to Secretary Carter, but also distributed a very 
unique and interesting parcel post calculator. 

The well known and genial face of Mr. Monte of the 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C., was 
once more in evidence and this year he was distributing 
among the boys a very useful little pocket match box and 
cigar eutter. 

R. E. Buck of Charlotte, represented the Southern office 
of Arnold, Hoffman and Co., ably assisted by Frank G. 
North of Atlanta. 

The smiling countenance of Robert Bowe of Greenville, 
representing the Saco-Lowell Shops, not only greeted those 
who arrived early, but was always to be found ready and 
waiting with a cordial acknowledgment for each new ar- 
rival throughout the whole convention. 





It is becoming more and more apparent as time goes on 
that no one industry in the South is to be allowed to monop- 
olize the use of Ruberoid as a roofing material. Tue 
STANDARD Parnt Co., of New York, the manufacturers of 
Ruberoid and Kaloroid Roofing, have recently received an 
order through their southern representative, Mr. Z. G. Seott, 
for 1,657 squares of Ruberoid roofing for the Santee River 
Cypress Lumber Company at Ferguson, S. C. These 
standard brands of roofing are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in all branches of industry. 





THe Bertiy Anturne Works, 213 Water street, New 
York City, are sending to the trade a color card deseribing 
their Zambesi Black OBA, OTA, and 2BA. The card econ- 
tains samples and full directions for using. A copy may 
no doubt be secured on application. 
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RU-BER-OI[] 


6 RE. o RUBY flexible, pre- 


ALWAYS-SPELLED WITH pared roof- 
ONE B ing. Its intro- 


duction, in 
1892, followed years of experimenta- 
tion, in which The Standard Paint 
Company employed the most skilled 
chemists of America and Germany. 
This opened a new era. 


RU-BER-OID | is 
the original 





For the first time a_ ready-to-lay 
roofing was offered, which was free 
from the disadvantages of tar roofings, 
and which would not run under the 
most severe heat or crack with ex- 
treme cold. Its serviceability is 
vouched for by the fact that the first 
RU-BER-OID roofs applied in 1892 are 
still in good condition, still serviceable 
and weather-proof. 


(Colored Ruberoid) 


came later, and possesses 
all the enduring char- 


KA-Lor -OlD 





Critical 







iawn for | acteristics of RU-BER-OID 
e Buyer ; 
of Avera 2 with the added feature of 
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**Stucco and Waterproofing.’’ 





into the best felt roofing 


We  origi- 
procurable. wf 


: nated, and 
The only secret lies in| havekepton 


the process of making | improving 


RU-BER-OID Gum. This 


Gum is water-proof and flexible as 
new rubber. Yet, unlike rubber it re- 
tains these qualities when exposed to 
the elements. Rubber rots after slight 
exposure. RU-BER-OID and KA-Lor-OiD 
retain their life and flexibility under 
the severest weather conditions. 


RU-BER-OID and (KA-tor-OID (Colored 
Ruberoid) contain no rubber or tar. 
They are not “‘asphalt”’ roofings. They 
may be used on roofs from which 
drinking water is gathered without 
affecting the water in any way. 





They are effective insulators, and 
exclude both heat and cold. They 
are fire-resisting. Hot coals 
thrown on them do not set 
fire to the roofing or to the 
sheathing beneath. 


A lot of interesting infor- 
mation (with comparisons of 
various roofings) will be 
mailed on receipt of postal 


asking for Book 191. 
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Send for Booklet 83, 






The Standard Paint Company 


The Standard for Two Generations. 





New York Boston Chicago 
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A PartraL View or THE Exutipit or THE DraPpeR COMPANY AT THE FourtTH NATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION. 


The recent textile exhibifion in Boston of the Textile 
Exhibitors’ Association recorded a success in bringing to- 
gether the most comprehensive display in textile machinery 
ever shown in this country, and in all it was visited by 
thousands of textile people. The advance in the art of 
weaving was well illustrated when out of thirty-one looms 
in the exhibition, all but two were automatic. Of these 
two, one was a hand loom which celebrated its one hundredth 
birthday some years ago. For those who do not prefer the 
hand loom of our great-grandmothers, the automatic loom 
is a necessity. The illustration of the Draper Company’s 
exhibit herewith was taken just before the hour for admis- 


sion of the publie. 





Tue Arasot Mre. Co., of 100 William street, New York 
City, the well-known makers of soluble oils, alizarine assist- 
ant, sizing and finishing compounds and other staples which 
have made them so popular with textile manufacturers, 
has again been compelled by the increase of business to 
enlarge its offices by taking almost the entire fourth floor 
of the Woodbridge Building Annex, and visitors will be 
pleasantly surprised at the improvement. By breaking 
through connecting walls, more than double floor space 
was secured, and all administration departments are now 
brought together. Also the printing and publicity depart- 
ments now enjoy very commodious quarters. 

William Floyd Lee, chief engineer of C. W. Hunt Co., 
Ine., West New Brighton, N. Y., at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, was elected vice-president and chief en- 


gineer of the company 


The series of supplements issued by the CassELLA COLOR 
Company to their handsome volume of cotton colors, issued 
some time ago, is brought up to date with a supplement 
deseribing Diamine Green H S Pat., one of the later addi- 
tions to the well-known series of diamine greens. This 
product produces full, level shades of green upon cotton, 
and is adapted to the dyeing of raw stock as well as to 
yarns and piece goods. This supplement is illustrated with 
a number of dyeings on cotton and union goods, and con- 
tains full dyeing directions.. No doubt copies of this card 
may be obtained upon request made to any of the branches 
of the Cassella Color Company. 





The date and place for the next National Textile Exhi- 
bition was not determined upon at the annual meeting of 
the Textile Exhibitors’ Association, Inec., which was held 
at Ferneroft Inn, Monday, June 8. Atlanta is making a 
strong bid for the next exhibition. A monster petition with 
several hundred signatures of southern cotton manufac- 
turers, which was prepared and forwarded by Corton, was 
read at the meeting and created much interest, but the di- 
rectors left the matter open for further investigation by 
Seeretary Chester I. Campbell. 

F. H. Bishop, of the Universal Winding Co., was re- 
elected president; E. F. Hathaway, American Warp Draw- 
ing. Co., vice-president; Chester I. Campbell, secretary- 
treasurer. The directors elected are: C. P. Erhard, Stafford 
Co.; C. F. Hutchins, Crompton & Knowles; L. E. Traey, 
L. E. Traey Co.; C. A. Chase, General Electric Co.; L. W. 
Campbell, Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.; E. H. Rooney, 
Whitin Machine Co.; F. H. Bishop, E. F. Hathaway and C. 
I. Campbell. 
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STANDARD SOAP CO., - 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 












GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 
FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee 


Bleachers and Dyers 


Cotton Yarns in Ball-warps and 
Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


SPECIALTIES: COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. 
Dyed Nevelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed 
Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 


Insist on Having 


“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. 
Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 


The “1912” Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machine 


This machine will cut down operating 
expenses. It doesin one operation the 


work which is now being done in two. Is 
2uts the cloth, folds the edges and rolls 
-hem up in one operation, and at all times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth 


than is possible with the old method of 


eutting. Atthe same time it measures 
the bolt of cloth to show the manufact- 
turer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With 
"} the high price of cotton to-day every knit 
"7 goods manufacturer ought to look into 
| this to see if he is getting the maximum 
efficiency at the least expense. You will 
find when you come to figure it up in the 
course of a year that the labor it saves is 

a big item. 
Also have other labor-saving devices, 


and upon application you can get prices 
and full information on same. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 50 John St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 





PUX__The Softener of Merit 


If you have never tried Pux Softener, you have overlooked the 


one softener that always gives entire satisfaction and perfect re- 
sults. It leaves a fine, heavy finish and clothy feeling, a beautiful 
silk lustre, and at the same time gives the goods a soft and mel- 
low feel. 


Try It—Just Once 
Camden, N. J. 





Expert Overhaulers and Repairers 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COTTON 
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a Lifetime uu, 


OIRTRIGHT Metal Shingles cost no more than good wood 

shingles, yet they last a lifetime, are rain and storm-proof, 

wind-tight, fire-resisting, and add greatly to the appear- 
ance of any structure. 

They have been in successful use for almost thirty years, 
and many roofs put on twenty and twenty-five years ago are 
as good as new today. 

Our valuable book on roofing sent free upon request. Write 
for it today. 


CORTRIGHT METAL KOCFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago 





PERFECT BALANCE. 
NO CHANGING SLOT. 
TWIST RETAINED. 
A “ DOG DAY” FLYER 


MORE AND BETTER 
ROVING 
LESS DOFFING, 
HANDLING, SETTING IN, 
PIECINGS AND WASTE. 
Costs No More 
Makes and Saves You Money. 


DUNN FLYER CO. 
60 India 8t., Boston, Mass. 


‘MASS. 





60 INDIA 57 


BOSTON - 


Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


40 Central Street, - . Boston, Mass. 


Specialists in 
Textile Cost Accounting 


SCOURING—WASHING 


There is nothing which gives you the soft, 
harmless, thorough and low-priced results of 


Alumina Soapalite 








THE MINERAL SOAP 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. Sole Manufacturers 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 
the SoutheaStern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Charles Stretton & Son Co., manufactur- 
ers of mens’, womens’, and children’s underwear and union 
suits, are building a brick addition two stories high to the 


STOUGHTON. 


plant for bleaching and dyeing purposes. 
New York. 

AMSTERDAM. The Chalmers Knitting Co., have acquired 
all of the property of the Gilliland estate, and expect to 
erect another mill in the near future. 

Utica. <A special meeting held here about the middle of 
the month, practically 75 per cent of the stockholders of 
the Frisbie & Stanfield Knitting Company gave authoriza- 
tion to the issue of $900,000 in 6 per cent gold bonds. This 
is the first step in the elaborate plans of the organization 
with a greater means to carry on the immense business of 
this company. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. The Adler Underwear & Hosiery Mfg. 

Co., deny the report that they are to build an addition on 


the property recently purchased. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

New Caste. It is reported locally that arrangements 
have almost been completed for the establishment of a 
hosiery mill at this place. The proposition will be capi- 
talized at $75,000, over half of which has already been sub- 
seribed. It is also rumored that the company will erect 
and operate its own dye house. 

Norristown. The Phoenix Knitting Co., has not closed 
down its plant as was recently reported. Fred J. Ash, the 
superintendent and seeretary, announces that the mill has 
been running full time and is still doing so. 

PHILADELPHIA. The plant of the Coatesville Knitting 
Mill, which was recently incorporated, has started operation. 
This plant manufactures half hose and running full opera- 
tion will have a capacity of 2,000 dozen a week. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Commonwealth Knitting Co., has 
recently been chartered with a capital of $25,000 by Samuel 
J. Livingston, and associates. This company now has twen- 
ty machines in operation, making plated silk goods a spe- 
cialty, and later expects to increase its equipment. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipence. The New England Hosiery Co., has made 
an application for articles of incorporation, with capital 
stated as $10,000. R. B. Leinbach and associates are in- 
corporators. 

TEXxAs, 

Nixon. It is reported that the Mayor of Nixon is in- 

terested in securing the establishment of a hosiery mill at 


that place. 


Is there an abundance of 


skilled labor for topping in your lo- 
cality? If so, you are fortunate. 


If not, you should investigate 
our Model F machine, which 
produces half hose without skilled 
labor at a saving of from 7 to 15c 
per dozen, and makes women’s 
stockings with a knitted turned welt, 
dropping both from the machine. 


ih BSS IDIOOIO 


NEW YORK 


Established 1865 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


88 Pearl Street 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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To reduce the cost of saidiaztlon ‘and 
widen your margin of profit use 


Clinchfield Coal 


AND 


Clinchfield Service 


The one, a product of up-to-date mining methods; the other 
a scientific aid to fuel efficiency. 


Mined By 


CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION 


DANTE, VIRGINIA 


Sold By 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. 
7 clit IN| CHJELE/LD 
| ite | 427144 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 


Tue Scrence or Knirtrnc. By Ernest Tompkins, M. 
K., knitting expert for the Wildman Mfg. Co. 830 pages, 
5 x 71% inches. 73 tables. Bound in flex- 
ible leather, with thin paper pages; gold edges. Price, $3.00 
Published by John Wiley & Sons Co., 432 Fourth 


55 illustrations. 


net. 
avenue, New York City. 

As an illustrated reference book of the elementary prin- 
ciples of knitted fabrics and machine knitting, including 
fundamental conventions, definitions, rules, formulas and 
arranged for the student, the operator, 
or the analyst, this book is a most valu- 

It is not a description of knitting ma- 
chinery, nor is it a theory of what knitting should be, but 
it is a collection of already published articles, many of 
which are unlikely to be found in any other book on knit- 


tables, especially 
the manufacturer 
able compilation. 


ting. 

Over twenty years of practical experience and observa- 
tion in many departments of knitting plants, as well as the 
factory where knitting machinery is manufactured,has given 
to Mr. Tompkins a wide view point. Readers of Corron, 
where many of Mr. Tompkins’ articles have been published in 
years past, well know his habit for concise expressions and 
his ability to evolve simple rules. In this book tables are 
given for both rib and loop-wheel machinery, so results 
may be obtained directly from the tables. It also con- 
tains much special information, tabulated and arranged 


for the convenient use of the practical man. 


THe Cuemistry Or Dyeinc. By John K. Wood, D. Se., 
Leeturer in Chemistry, University College, Dundee, Seot- 


land. pages. Price, 75 cents net. Published by the 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place, New York City. 
The object of the author in writing this little book has 


been to give a concise and connected account of the work, 


ony 
‘id 


which has been carried out particularly during the last thirty 
vears, with the object of throwing light on the nature of 
the dyeing process. It is a book which should have the 
effect of widening the student’s outlook by showing him 
that the broad principles which govern many of the opera- 
tions of the laboratory apply with equal force to a large 
industry. Such information respecting the textile fibers 
and dyestuffs as is necessary for a complete understand- 
ing of the principles of dyeing has been ineluded in this 
book. It will no doubt prove of interest to many practical 
dyers, and will have an effect in arousing in them a greater 
interest in the theoretical side of their work. 


Hanpy ATLAS OF THE WorLD. Containing maps of the 
United States, its 48 states, territories and insular posses- 
sions, Dominion of Canada, each of the provinces and for- 
eign countries. Price, bound in cloth, 50 cents; in leather, 
$1.00. Published by the L. L. Poates Publishing Co., 22 
North William street, New York City. 

As indicated in the book heading, this new work is fully 
equipped with maps, 5 by 7 inches in size, of the countries 


and sections named, and with a complete index of popula- 


Juuy, 1914. 


All maps are in three colors, water in blue, moun- 
It is a very handy 


tion. 
tains in relief, and all railroads named. 
and useful atlas, and oceupies little room, either in the 


desk or the traveling bag. 





DocKHAM’s AMERICAN Report AND Directory oF TeEx- 
TILE MANUFACTURE AND THE Dry Goops Trape. Twenty- 
fourth edition. 696 pages. Price, $6.00 Published by the 
Dockham Publishing Co., 6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

The twenty-fourth edition of this well-known directory 
contains its usual varied assortment of information relative 
to the textile industry, containing, among other valuable 
features, the following: An alphabetical list of textile 
manufacturers, print works, bleachers, dyers and finishers 
in the United States and Canada; a list of textile associa- 
tions; a list of cotton dealers in the United States, Canada, 
Liverpool, Bremen, Havre and Antwerp; a list of cotton 
exchanges; a list of cotton goods brokers and converters; 
a list of direetors in many of the leading incorporated com- 
panies, as well as a list of dry goods commission merchants 
and agents; other lists inelude wholesale dry goods men, 
both in the United States and Canada; exporters, import- 
ers, waste dealers and yarn dealers. A number of pages 
are also devoted to statisties which are both interesting and 


valuable. 
by W. H. Carrier. 581 
Published by the 


Fan Ewnctneerine. Edited 
pages, 4144 by 634 inches. Price, $3.00. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This book was planned to directly advance engineering 
knowledge as applied to the industrial properties and in- 
It is bound in flexible leather and 
It is really a fan 


dustrial handling of air. 
thoroughly indexed and cross indexed. 
engineering reference book, inasmuch as it contains about 
400 pages of tables, charts and nearly 200 pages of text. 
It contains chapters on properties of air, the application 
of air for various purposes, methods of conducting air, 
apparatus for producing air under pressure, and 
methods of driving such apparatus. Another section shows 
practical applications and data for the selection of appa- 
ratus. It will no doubt be well received by the engineering 
trade, who have long desired a handy reference book per- 
taining to this interesting subject. 
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Tue Bayer Company, Inc., 117 Hudson street, New 
York City, are sending to the trade the following color 
eards: Diamond Black P. G. Extra; Benzoform Scarlet B; 
Katigen Green K. F. Extra and Katigen Deep Green K 
Extra; Diazo Brilliant Searlet S. B.; Diazo Brilliant Sear- 
let S. 4 B., and Diazo Brilliant Searlet S. 8 B. These color 
eards contain full descriptions of their respective dyes and 
may be secured on application by parties interested. 


THe Liyx-Bett Company, Chicago, Ill., has recently 
issued a new booklet, entitled “Book No. 195,” illustrating 
newspaper conveyors. This book is printed on coated paper 
and handsomely illustrated, showing Link-Belt conveyors 
in newspaper and magazine offices in different parts of the 
eountry. It is a very interesting booklet, showing, as it 
does, the development of conveying machinery along spe- 
cial types of work, and indicates the possibilities of this 
elass of machinery in many other lines of work. 





